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You remember the story 


of the Pitcher— 


It made a good many trips to the well and it 
came back in good order. 


“I can take care of myself,” it said—‘they 
‘don’t need to talk about risks to me.” 


But it went once too often. 


After that it was only part of a pitcher, and 
they didn’t need to talk to it about risks—it knew. 

A lot of people won't believe coffee can harm 
thern until it does harm them. 


“Nonsense!” they say, “it never disturbs me.” 
When it does disturb them, then they know. 


Often the disturbance which they then recog- 
nize is the result of irritations to nerves and di- 
gestion which have been going on for a long time. 


If you have to lie awake at night and count 
the clock ticks, after an evening cup of coffee, then 
you know that it’s better to he safe than sorry. 


The risk of coffee’s harm is gone when the 
meal]-time drink is Postum. ; 


Here’s a delightful and satisfying table bev- 
erage, with charm for the taste and without harm 
for nerves or digestion. You know you're on the 
right road with Postum; there’s never the pos- 
sibility that you'll go once too often. 

Postum comes in two forms: Instant Postum (in tins) 
made instantly in the cup by the addition of boiling water. 
Postum Cereal (in packages of larger bulk, for those who 


prefer to make the drink while the meal is being prepared) 
made by boiling.for 20 minutes. 


“There’s a Reason” 
for Postum 


Made by Postum Cereal Company, Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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Many Men Make Big Money 


Selling subscriptions for AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
We are increasing our sales force and want several more 
men who have pep, and understand selling farmers. Write 
today giving age, references, etc. Address Agency Division, 


American Agriculturist 
461-4th. Ave. New York City 
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Fruit and Crops 


Discussing Tree Fruits and Field Crops 
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Planting Stone Fruits 


Of all fruit trees only apples should 
be planted in the fall, and even with 
the apple spring planting is equally 
satisfactory, according to the Ohio sta- 
tion. Cherry and peach trees planted 
in the fall are quite likely to be killed 
or injured by-winter freezing. Trees 
eet in the fall do not have a chance 
to become established and hence are 
much more liable to winter injury 
than trees that have passed through 
one growing season. 

It is also pointed out that there 
is nqt much advantage in fall planting 
over spring planting, for the trees may 
be heeled in a nursery row and kept 
in good shape during winter time. 
Some orchard growers use dynamite 
to blast out the holes for trees. This 
is regarded as especially desirable 
only in soils underlaid -with an im- 
pervious hardpan or those in which 
their compactness makes digging slow 
and difficult. The dynamite should be 
used only when the ground is dry. 
When the soil is filled with water the 
explosion of the dynamite forms a 
jug-shaped cavity about the size of a 
barrel] in which the soi] is very loose. 
When the tree is planted the settling 
of the loose soil allows the trees to 
drop considerably deeper than they 
should be set. : 





Pear Slug on Cherries 


GLENN W. HERRICK, NEW YORK 
I am enclosing the leaf of a cherry tree 
which is being killed by a tapering worm 
which has a large head. One tree was killed 
last year by them and another is partly ki'! 
this season. What can be done to save the 
eee Robert E. Lee, Lewis county, 


The injury is caused by the common 
pear slug, an insect that works on 
pears, cherries and plums. There are 
two generations, the first one of which 
may be on the trees when the cherries 
are ripening and it is then unsafe to 
spray with the poison. The second 
generation can be caught.in August. 
They are.very easily killed when 
sprayed with arsenate of lead, 5 pounds 
to 100 gallons of water. The spray- 
ing must be made thorough. For just 
one or two trees the same proportions 
of ingredients would be used. 


Using Rye Though Late 


H. E. COX, MONROE COUNTY, N; Y. 


This is a potato section, but a great 
deal of rye is grown after the pota- 
toes are removed, and although the 
rye is generally sown rather late it at- 
tains such growth that a great deal 
of trouble is experienced in harvest- 
ing it. In fact, this habit in our com- 
mon rye is so persistent that many 
have discontinued growing it, choos- 
ing ‘rather to take chances on late 
sown wheat. Having heard of the 
new Rosin rye, we decided to give it 
a try-out last fall. 

An order was sent to the Michigan 
seed improvement association at Lan- 
sing for a quantity of the certified 
seed of the crop of 1919. This order 
was sent in so late in the season that 
the rye was sent by express, which 
made it rather expensive seed, but 
results have warranted the venture. 
The seeding was done November 6, 
heavy rains having prevented earlier 
sowing. As a large flock of poultry 
are kept on an adjoining farm this 
tye lot was pretty well explored for 
any and all grains that those sharp 
eyes and sharp claws could find. 3 

Although the rye sprouted there 
Was no sign of a spear above ground 
until sometime in March. From that 
time on until harvest there was some- 
thing doing every minute with that 
Tye. The rapidity of growth was re- 
markable, and as the habit of this 
variety is to produce a heavier crop 
on a shorter and stiffer straw, it was 
nice harvesting. This crop follows 
both potatoes and corn without re- 
plowing or fertilizer as the west end 
of the lot Is heavy clay with much 
quack. Both the corn crop and the 
Tye were light on this part of the 
field. Still at threshing time the yield 
was 30 bushels to the measured acre 
of clean, plump rye. This rye shocked 
up as well as any wheat, as the 


I believe this rye fs going to prove 
@ valuable crop for late sowing, and 
it illustrates the valuable and often 
unappreciated work of our seed im+ 
provement associations. I want to 
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emphasize one point, and that is, fp 
starting in with a new variety of 

of any sort we ought to endeavor ty 
get certified seed. The little extrg 
pense does not count when regultg an 
considered. 














American Vegetable Grower 


The Vegetable Growers Association 
of America has held many Meetings 
but never have so many organizations 
been cooperating in the Preparations 
as this year. The session is to be hejg 
November 1 to 5 in the Washington 
Armory, Albany. The farm bureaus 
and the market gardeners’ associa. 
tions of the Capitol district are ap. 
tively planning for the entertainment 
of the visitors who will be there from 
every corner of the Union. The New 
York state vegetable growers’. asgo. 
ciation under the guidance of ¢, p 
Haw is assembling an exhibit of Vege- 
table products and the college of agri. 
culture is assisting with the arrange. 
ments. New York growers are deter. 
mined to break all previous attendance 
records. 

Senator E. F.. Ladd of North Dakota 
is to be the principal speaker. Seng- 
tor Ladd has been in close touch with 
agricultural affairs throughout his 
career and will have a real message 
on “Organization and cooperation for 
Producing” The program is to in- 
clude both general sessions and sec- 
tional meetings of interest to vegetable 
growers, both-up-land and muck land 





















men, and canning crop growers, 
market gardeners and _ greenhouse 
men. There will be exhibits of equip- 


ment and suppli¢s by commercial con- 
cerns, the meeting is to close with a 
tour of the markets of New York city. 


Straw Mulch Saves Berries 


To carry strawberry plants through 
the winter without loss it is necessary 
to mulch the beds before severe win- 
ter weather comes. Alternate freez- 
ing and thawing will lift unmulched 
plants partly out of the soil, while the 
wind during an open winter or spring 
kills the plants. 

Even though a hardy plant, the 
strawberry should have protection. 
Swamp hay, leaves or straw may be 
used for mulching. Coarse manure is 
also suitable. The mulch need not be Ou 
removed in the spring but may be 
Placed between the rows of plants to 
serve further for saving moisture. 


I read in American Agriculturist 8 
short time ago a remedy for borers 
that affect peach trees. My remedy 
is one that will not affect the tree 
in any way and has been very effect- 
ual with me. I dig the earth from 
around the tree until I strike the 
roots. Let dry, then apply a good, 
thick coat of asphalt roofing tar. 
After it dries, I put earth back. Iam 
treating mine now. Have used this 
for two years and have seen no signs 
of any borers.—[{Hiram F. Horton, 
Warwick, N. Y. 
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Among the Granges | did 
ows 
shor 

The Good of the Order ion 

The query is often profounded ‘ ters 
“What good has the grange ever done’ 

In years since the Order was founded cons 
What victories grand has it won?” less 

From center to uttermost border, if { 
Where brothers and sisters combine, 

Each member of our noble Order pas 
Will recognize pass-word and sign. 

Such wide distribution of forces 
Extending through many degrees, 

Provides with abundant resources ; ( 


No limit but gulfs, lakes and seas. of | 
We're the first in each straightforward move- as | 
ment, 


In every praiseworthy cause; fed 
We join in the march of improvement; 
We favor all good wholesome laws. 


Our Order is like a strong tower 
That stands for a nation’s defense; anc 
The government well knows our power. 
The might that we wield is immense. 


We've striven ‘gainst all things immoral ; 
We've battled for truth and fer right; 

Thrice-armed for we had a just quarrel, 
And we have prevailed in the fight. 


Maintaining the rights of the yeomen ° 
We've acted a prominent part; 
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To van worst of their foemeD nae 
We've labored with 
We've to extend 
all the breadth 
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American Agriculturist | 
| FARM—DAIRY—MARKETS—GARDEN—HOME 
| Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment ot Man”— Washington 


Entered as second-class matter, June 28, 1921, at the postoffice at Cooperstown, N. Y., under the act of March 3, 1879 
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The New ' cows relatively determines the 
= asso- general trend of their yearly per- 
ples formance. Well conditioned 
t of vege. ‘ : 

© Of agri. cS cows at the time of stabling for 
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ire deter. 
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winter offer substantial resistance to weather 
thanges, ordinary infection, and vermin 
. Grazing of meadows, if properly man- 










h Dakotafiliaged, helps to prepare cows for winter, but 
r. Sena-M.- often practised, eating off afterfeed tends 
cee a mre toward defeat than accomplishment of 





this purpose. Some farmers turned their 
»ws into meadows last summer as soon as 
fresh blades sprung up after haying, and 
they kept grubbing at the stubble until not 
green leaf was visible. At 
n0 time could the animals 
wet satisfying feed, and 
efects on fields with pros- 
yect for the following year’s 
trop was deplorable. Such 
tosely cropped grass was 
poorly prepared to resist in- 
jury from frosts and 
droughty weather which 
prevailed during the early 
growing season of 1921 in 
sme parts of central New 
York. Average yields on 
abused meadows were far 
below that on considerately 
treated land. 
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not bea Our own cows were not 
nay be Mallowed to range on the 
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ae. meadows last year until 


the last vegetables were 
gathered in October. Sec- 
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ripening, and third crop al- 
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e the mmcows gleaned the waste- 
good, Mifrom the corn: and other 
ar Bp ields and ate their daily fill 
a this Me Without nipping the grass 


shorter than a mown stub- 

ble. On November 15, 
1920, they stood knee deep in alfalfa, eating 
the upper branches. They cared less for the 
large stalks than for other grass, and we 
did not allow them to remain in the mead- 
ows long enough to get at the tender alfalfa 
shoots at the crown. The meadows were not 
damaged, and the herd went into winter quar- 
ters, comfortable and full fed. Cows in this 
condition keep in smooth flesh and consume 
less feed for mere bodily maintenance than 
if they have been half hungry while on 
pasture. 





Two Feeds of Hay a Day 


Ordinarily, we give two liberal fodderings 
of hay, one feeding in the forenoon, as much 
4 the cows will eat clean. At night they are 
fed enough to munch until they contentedly 

down. A quantity of mussed over hay 

in the mangers slackens cows’ appetites, 
and puts them off feed. This lowers their 
Vitality, also the contents of the milk pail. 

d and amount of Lome grown roughage 
sometimes modifies our schedule. Last sea- 
sn, owing to peculiarly dull market situa- 
tion, which checked sale of surplus stock, we 
tatried more cattle than formerly. Conse- 
we used cheaper qualities of rough- 
to use the 


move- 





ae ent 
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For the Week Ending October 29, 1921 











following pasturing. Both milk cows and 
young stock ate straw with eager relish, 
maintained normal flesh, and left scarcely 
sufficient waste to replace what bedding fell 
into the gutter. Beets, turnips, apples, and 
waste cabbages and potatoes added palatable 
succulence to this dry portion of feed. Con- 
ditions are quite similar this year. 

At best, feeding rules must be flexible, sub- 
ject to varying conditions, market changes, 
age of animals and thei individual ability to 
assimilate feed and convert it into profit value 
in either milk or beef. In counting profit we 
must consider the home grown crops at their 
wholesale value, and ¢. the same ume realize 


Handling Cows in Fall and Winter 


Doing this Right Shows It’s Effect Throughout the 


Year—By C. F. Myer 


seed or linseed meal. We really prefer lin- 
seed meal in winter and cottonseed in sum- 
mer. This summer we have used mainly: 
gluten, 500 pounds; best mixed feed, 500; and 
cottonseed meal, 100 pounds. We once tried 
that much advertised by-product, copra, or 
cocoanut meal, but found it quite inferior as 
a substitute for either of these standard feeds. 
Besides, if farmers use cocoanut meal they 
encourage the effrontery of the butter substi- 
tute manufacturer, who, while he slaps the 
dairy, industry in the face, he can kick it at 
the same time by disposing of his waste prod- 
uct at a clean profit to the dairyman. 

Storms made such havoc with our oats this 
year that the entire crop 
was stored either as hay or 
silage. That put into the 








Dairying Is a Joy in A Place Like This 


that they save the retail margin. Abundant 
hay of highly nutritious value does not grow 
spontaneously. It is produced only through 
thorough cultivation on highly fertilized soil 
where crop rotation is persistently practised. 
First class clover, grass, and-alfalfa seed is 
expensive, and hay harvest labor is costly. 
Total expenses of a hay crop reach a figure 
which raises cash value of the crop above 
that usually reckoned in accounting the cost 
of wintering cows. Comparative value of 
such hay is expressed in the condition of the 
stock and contents of the milk pail. Actual 
profit and loss on hay fed on the farm takes 
more ciphering than average farmers will 
spare from their laboring hours. 

Straight ground grains and standard by- 
products suit us best in our choice of concen- 
trates for either summer or winter feeding. 
Selection of grain also depends on market 
values, kind and quality of roughage or 
pasturage, stage of lactation, and general con- 
dition of the cows. 


A Suggested Feed Ration f 


Last winter oats were plentiful and cheap 
so they made a good medium weight part of 
the ration, and we used the following mixture 
with gratifying results: 300 pounds corn and 
oats ground together, 400 pounds gluten, 200 
pounds hominy, 100 pounds of either cotton- 
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They are well nourished, and there is no 





silo was mixed with second- 
crop alfalfa. Thus the oats 
hay will be fed with corn 
silage, and the oats silage 
will be fed with ordinary 
hay. When settled for our 
regular winter routine, our 
barn work begins with 
morning grain feed. This 
is eaten by the time other 
barn work is finished, and 
in time for milking. The 
amount of grain varies with 
apparent needs of the ani- 
mals as indicated severally 
by their appetites, by their 
general condition, and by 
their milk offerings. 

The interested herdsman 
will familiarize himself 
with the capacity and re- 
sponsiveness of each indi- 
vidual. Milk cows take 30 
to «5 pounds of silage and 
are watered twice a day. 
The cows rest from noon till 
4 o’clock. After the night 
milking, the cows are ready, 
but not ravenous, for their 
evening foddering which keeps them busy and 
satisfied until they quiet themselves for the 
night. Judicious division of feeding periods 
creates hearty zest for feed, is conducive to 
eager thirst for large quantities of water, and 
encourages long rest hours of contentment, 
most natural for ruminants, or cud chewing 
animals. 

Heifers which enjoy abundant pasturage 
need no extra attention except to be given salt 
at regular intervals. We have experienced 
better results with those that, after being 
stabled, are fed light grain rations for sev- 
eral weeks before freshening than from those 
that were not so fed. They grew faster, were 
stronger, had more thrifty calves and gave 
more milk than did.cther heifers which had 
not received extra feed. Older cows which 
have been previously accustomed to hearty 
rations of grain during the milking season 
are brought to new freshening in good order 
by taking more and heartier feed each day, 
but for a shorter time, two or three weeks, 
than their heifers. This method gives mature 
cows rest from grain after going dry and 
prepares them for full milking for the new 
season. We seldom have trouble with indi- 
gestion in calves whose dams are thus fed 
some grain together with hay and silage. 


(Continued on page 285) 
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Strike Mutterings 

Because the railroad labor board lowered 
the wages of railroad workmen there have 
come mutterings of a strike. Already the 
unions have voted by a big majority to quit 
rather than accept a mere 12% reduction. 
If it comes to a strike these workers will dis- 
cover that tens of thousands will stick to 
their jobs and that a great many others now 
out of employment will apply for the vacant 
places. Ever since the Adamson law was 
passed railroad labor has been overpaid. 
These men cannot expect to be a preferred 
wage class, and the public will not stand for 
it. Nor will the public submit to any stop- 
page of transportation. Mails must move, 
and milk, food, grain and other commodities 
must not be hindered in their regular flow 
from producer to consumer. If strikers re- 
fuse to operate the trains there will be willing 
hands available, both from the farm and 
shop, if others stand back. Many other 
classes of people are doing their part in 
meeting readjustment—the one big class of 
growlers and labor profiteering being this 
railroad labor. These unfairly high wages 
keep freights exorbitant, retard the return 
to normal conditions, and add a huge burden 
to farm costs. 

The public does not welcome a railroad 
strike, but the public does mean that freights 
should be lowered, that rail wages be re- 
duced and compensation of railroad employ- 
ment be put on a basis comparable with that 
of farm, shop and factory. Little sympathy 
is there in this strike talk, and soon these 
people will discover it. 





Where the Profit Is 


The War finance corporation announces 
the interest rates which it proposes to charge 
banks, bankers, trust companies and agricul- 
tural associations on its advances for agri- 
cultural purposes as 514% on certain loans 
and 6% on others. The law permits the 
borrowers to charge 2% additional in turn- 
ing this money over to the actual users. This 
means that the money thus obtained will cost 
the borrowers 744 or 8%. The question at 
once arises, can any agricultural enterprise 
at this time profitably make use of 8% 
money? 

It would appear that 144 to 2% allowed 
banks, or 33 1-3% of what the borrowers pay, 
is a mighty big percentage for these money 
middlemen. It is too bad that the corpora- 
tion itself loans at the minimum or 514% in- 
terest. Of course if hard pressed there will 
be many individuals who will be forced to pay 
this high interest cost, but there is a thought 


in the whole matter that will not down, that 
may be after all the people who will most 
profit by this legislation will be the banks. 


Who Comes Next? 

We have heretofore outlined the new pota- 
to movement that seeks to do for potatoes 
what the Dairymen’s League has done for 
milk. New Jersey has made notable prog- 
ress with its local exchanges. Michigan also 
has set a pace in potato marketing that has 
proved wonderfully successful in securing 
better prices for growers and in lowering 
marketing costs. The program of the Em- 
pire State Potato Growers’ Cooperative as- 
sociation in New York came in to the market- 
ing field later, and it is destined to do a great 
work. The New York enterprise is based 
upon local units which center into a central 
cooperative selling organization very similar 
to the plan in operation with milk producers. 

The central body will be responsible for 
selling, the locals for facilities for grading 
and loading the produce for shipment. Each 
local has a vote in choosing the nine direc- 
tors who manage the organization and de- 
termine its policies. Individual members 
sign a crop contract, pay a small membership 
fee and definitely bind themselves in a guar- 
antee of performance of contract. Already 
the central organization is doing business. 
Men of integrity and high standing are at 
the helm and if each rower does his full 
share this cooperate enterprise of the potato 
growers will. establish itself firmly from the 
start. Dairymen, wool growers, fruit grow- 
ers and potato producers all have taken im- 
portant steps for progress. Cooperative 
selling is the solid roadway of accomplish- 
ment. All hail the day when every farm 
commodity will be marketed largely in this 
manner! 








Equal Returns 


“Do not forget that rural conditions must be made as 
pleasant as city conditions, and that the profits of agriculture 
must be as large, upon the investment, as are returnable from 
city investments if we are to build that ideal country life— 
happy and contented, conservative in its thinking, always 
patriotic; the ultimate bulwark of republican institutions in 
this country.”—(Ex-Congressman Lever. 


Recently the AmericanTelephone and Tele- 
graph company increased its dividend rate 
from 8 to 9 percent, doing this its president 
said to attract capital for further extension 
of the business. To make agriculture at- 
tractive enough to hold young people and to 
keep production on the level of the past it is 
necessary to increase the financial rewards of 
the husbandman. We are certain that Con- 
gressman Lever is correct in his analysis of 
the ailing situation of the day. The profits 
of agriculture must be as large upon the in- 
vestment as are returnable in city invest- 
ments. 





Visit the School 


There is no way to get the facts on your 
own local school problem like visiting the 
school. In the correction of the unsatisfac- 
tory rural school system in New York state, 
upon which the committee of 21 have been so 
actively working for the past two seasons, 
there has been considerable comment and 
suggestion from parents who were never in- 
side the school which their children attended. 
Despite recent changes, the salaries of rural 
school teachers are not up to the real value 
of their work. Parents should know first 
hand just what their own individual condi- 
tions are, and there is no way to learn them 
so easily and so surely as a visit to the school, 
— < session. Make it a point to get there 
this fall. 





Federal Estimates 

The federal department of agriculture is 
not strengthening its side of the corn acreage 
controversy by the sort of figuring it is do- 
ing. Both corn and wheat are selling at 
prices out of line both with cost of produc- 
tion and demands of users of these products. 
Europe needs food. Millions in Russia are 
starving, and crop supplies are no more than 
the world requires. If the federal depart- 
ment could ever come to the point of under- 
standing that its first duty is to promote the 
welfare of the people on the farm the wel- 
fare of all the people would then be advanced. 
This idea that the department of agriculture 


must consider the interests of farmer; 
ways last because the department is nan, 
after their business is a dangerous theory 

When we turn to department estimates ¢ 
sheep and hogs on January 1, 1920, and co 
pare with the actual facts as given by h 
census returns it more than ever looks as i 
somebody at Washington is trying to dep 
prices of farm products by overestimatiy 
the number of animals on hand, or of 
or products yielded. If the overestimate 
are mistakes the time has come to get some 
body to do the estimating who knows hoy +; 
do it, or whose capacity of mind is of sy 
cient caliber of bore to do the job withoy 
everlastingly making mistakes that alway 
put the interests of the farmer at a disag. 
vantage. 





Staging Farm Plays 
Plans for winter entertainments are goin, 
forward rapidly now and for those who » 
undecided on an evening’s program, we sug. 
gest the giving of a real farm play. Perhap; 
there is no better activity in the community 


which brings old and young together for mors ; : 


real pleasure than the rehearsals and fing 
staging of an amateur dramatic program 


This form of entertainment is much mordilen 


popular than a few years ago and is consid 
ered such a valuable asset in the social wel 


fare of a rural community that the New York 


state fair annually features various farmiglar! 


plays. 

There are many plays and playlets adapted 
for this purpose and American Agriculturis¢ 
will be glad to make a suggestion to granges 
rural schools and amateur dramatic societias 
The days of the stage slur on farming are 
largely gone by and there has come in the new 
era of agriculture, good farm plays which 
depict the real side of farm life, full of humo 
of the kind true to farm life and optimism 
and cheer in their outlook upon farm prob 
lems. Somewhere in the coming season’s ac 
— include a farm play. It will makea 

it. 





Cannot Go On Forever 

If one who understands well the laws of 
conformation of body in relation to breeding 
watches the work of many of the judges of 
the lard type of swine, he will see strange 
things done. He will see prize after prize 
go to sows with great breadth and shortness 
of body and so loaded with fat that locomo- 
tion is difficult. What a lesson these men 
are teaching the average breeder! They are 
encouraging that form and condition an- 
tagonistic to frequent reproduction, to abun- 
dant reproduction and to good milk giving. 
They are rocking in the cradle men whose 
practice is all wrong. Men may come and 
men may go,but that form of breeding cannot 
go on forever. 





Out of Joint 

A man steals a horse, sells it to an inno- 
cent party, who buys it in good faith. The 
owner comes, takes away his horse and the 
man who has bought is a loser to the extent 
of the purchase price. A knave procures 4 
farmer’s signature to a paper purporting to 
be an agency contract for the sale of some 
medicine or other commodity. By tearing off 
a part of it, the remainder with the signature 
becomes a promissory note. Rascal number 
one sells it to rascal number two and the lat- 
ter sues to recover. The courts decide that 
the farmer must pay the “innocent” holder 0 
the fraud-tained paper. Is there anything 
out of joint in these papers? 


Reward of Humility 
Whosoever exalteth himself shall be abas- 
ed; and he that humbleth himself shall be ex- 


alted.—Luke 14:11. 
But in lowliness of mind let each estee™ 


better than themselves. Look not every ~ 
on his own things, but every man also on the 





things of others.—Philippians 2:3, 4. 
Buy where you can get the best trate 
or 





not always something the least money, 
but the best for the price. Whatever you * 
in our columns is. backed up Y 


advertised 
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Now, what is the farmer asking? Without 
rving to catalog the remedial measures that 
have been Suggested in his behalf, the princi- 
gl proposals that bear directly on the im- 
provement of his distributing and marketing 
felations may be summarized as follows: 

First: storage warehouses for cotton, wool, 
and tobacco, and elevators for grain, of suffi- 
ijent capacity to meet the maximum demand 
on them at the peak of the marketing period. 

he farmer thinks that either private capital 
must furnish these facilities or the state 
must erect and own the elevators and ware- 





houses. — . . 
Second: weighing and grading of agricul- 
tral products, and certification thereof, to 
done by impartial and disinterested public 
inspectors (this is already accomplished to 
sme extent by the federal licensing of 
ighers and graders), to eliminate under- 
ing, overcharging, and unfair grading, 
end to facilitate the utilization of the stored 
ucts as the basis of credit. 
Third: A certainty of credit sufficient to 
mable the marketing of products in an or- 
jerly manner. 
Fourth: the department of agriculture 
hould collect, tabulate, summarize, and reg- 
warly and frequently publish and distribute 
to the farmers, full information from all the 
markets of the world, so that they shall be as 
informed of their selling position as 
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buyers now are of their buying position. 
Fifth: freedom to integrate the business 
f agriculture by means of consolidated sell- 
ing agencies, coordinating and cooperating 
in such a way as to put the farmer on an 
qual footing with the large buyers of his 
products, and with commercial relations in 
other industries. 


Utilizing Established Agencies 


When a business requires specialized tal- 
ent, it has to buy it. . So will the farmer; and 
perhaps the best way for him to get it would 
be to utilize some of the present machinery 
of the largest established agencies dealing in 
farm products. Of course, if he wishes, the 
farmer‘may go further and engage in flour- 
nilling and other manufactures of food 
products. In my opinion, however, he would 
be wise to stop short of that. Public interest 
may be opposed to all great integrations; 
but, in justice, should they be forbidden to 
the farmer and permitted.to others? The 
corporate form of association cannot now be 
wholly adapted to his objects and conditions. 
The looser cooperative form seems more gen- 
erally suitable. Therefore, he wishes to be 
free, if he finds it desirable and feasible, to 
resort to cooperation with his fellows and 
teighbors, without running afoul of the law. 









Farm Program for He 
What Farmers Are Asking is Right and Will Benefit All People——By B. M. Baruch 


To urge that the farmers should have the 
same liberty to consolidate and coordinate 
their peculiar economic functions, which 
other industries in their fields enjoy, is not, 
however, to concede that any business inte- 
gration should have legislative sanction to 
exercise monopolistic power. The American 
people are as firmly opposed to industrial as 
to political autocracy, whether attempted by 
rural or by urban industry. 

For lack of united effort the farmers, as a 
whole, are still marketing their crops by an- 
tiquated methods, or by no methods at all; 
but they are surrounded by a business world 
that has been modernized to the last minute 
and is tirelessly striving for efficiency. This 
efficiency is due in large measure to big busi- 
ness, to united business, to integrated busi- 
ness. ‘The farmers now seek the benefits of 
such largeness, union, and integration. 

The American farmer is a modern of the 
moderns in the use of labor-saving machin- 
ery, and he has made vast strides in recent 
years in scientific tillage and efficient farm 
management; but as a business in contact 
with other businesses, agriculture is a “one- 
horse shay” in competition with high-power 
automobiles. The American farmer is the 
greatest and most intractable of individual- 
ists. While industrial’ production and all 
phases of the huge commercial mechanism 
and its myriad accessories have articulated 
and coordinated themselves, all the way from 
natural raw materials to retail sales, the 
business of agriculture has gone on in much 
the one-man fashion of the back-woods of the 
first part of the nineteenth century, when 
the farmer was self-sufficient and did not de- 
pend upon, or care very much, what the great 
world was doing. The result is that the agri- 
cultural group is almost as much at a disad- 
vantage in dealing with other economic 
groups as the jay farmer of the funny pages 
in the hands of sleek urban confidence men, 
who sell him acreage in Central Park or the 
Chicago city hall. . The leaders of the farm- 
ers thoroughly understand this, and they are 
intelligently striving to integrate their in- 
dustry so that it will be on an equal footing 
with other businesses. 


Central Agencies to Stabilize 


As an example of integration, take steel in- 
dustry, in which the model is the United 
States steel corporation, with its iron mines, 
its coal mines, its lake and rail trans- 
portation, its ocean vessels, its by-product 
coke ovens, its blast furnaces, its open 
hearth and Bessemer furnaces, its rolling 
mills, its tube mills, and other manufactur- 
ing processes that are carried to the 
highest degree of finished production 
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compatible with the large trade it has built 
up. All this is generally conceded to be to 
the advantage of the consumer. Nor does 
the steel corporation inconsiderately dump 
its products on the market. On the contrary, 
it so acts that it is frequently a stabilizing 
influence, as is often the case with other 
large organizations. It is master of its dis- 
tribution as well as of its production. If 
prices are not satisfactory, the products are 
held back, or production is reduced or sus- 
pended. It is not compelled to send a year’s 
work to the market at one time and take 
whatever it can get under such circum- 
stances. It has one selling policy, and its 
own export department. Neither are the 
grades and qualities of steel determined at 
the caprice of the buyer; nor does the latter 
hold the scales. In this single integration of 
the steel corporation is represented about 
40% of the steel production of America. The 
rest is mostly in the hands of a few large 
companies. In ordinary times the steel cor- 
poration, by example, stabilizes all steel 
prices. If this is permissible (it is even de- 
sirable, because stable and fair prices are es- 
sential to solid and continued prosperity), 
why would it be wrong for the farmers to 
utilize central agencies that would have simi- 

lar effects on agricultural products? Some- 

thing like that is what they are aiming at. 

Some farmers, favored by regional com- 

partners and contiguity, such as the citrus- 

fruit-raisers of California, already have 
found a way legally to merge and sell their 
products integrally and in accordance with 
seasonal and local demand, thus improving 
their position and rendering the consumer a 
reliable service of ensured quality, certain 
supply, and reasonable and relatively steady 
prices. They have not found it necessary to 
resort to any special privilege, or to claim 

any exemption under the antitrust legisla- 

tion of the state or nation. Without remov- 

ing local control, they have built up a very 

efficient marketing agency. The grain, cot- 

ton, and tobacco farmers, and the producers 

of hides and wool, because of their numbers 

and the vastness of their regions, and for 
other reasons, have found integration a more 

difficult task; though there are now some 
thousands of farmers’ cooperative elevators, 

warehouses, creameries, and other enter- 
prises of one sort and another, with a turn- 
over of a billion dollars a year. They are 

giving the farmers business experience and 
training, and, so far as they go, they meet 
the need of honest weighing and fair grad- 

ing; but they do not meet the requirements of 

rationally adjusted marketing in any large 

and fundamental way. 

(Continued on page 282). 


November Milk Sold at $3.37 


Dairymen Plan to Ship by Truck in Case 


The November price for milk to be sold 
by the Dairymen’s league co-operative as- 
ciation is $3.87 per 100 pounds for 3% 
milk in the base zone of 200 to 210 miles from 
New York city.. This is the same price as 
for October. . There is a change, however, 
class 2, which is sub-divided into two divi- 
sions. The first one includes milk sold to be 
made into soft cheese, the November price of 
Which is $2.50 per 100 pounds.. The second 

ision in this class is for cream, ice cream 
and condensed milk, the November price be- 
ing $2.25, which is the October figure on all 
of these products when class 2 was without 
the sub-division. ; 

ss 8 goes on the same basis as during 
the month of October with the average of 
91,92 and 98-score butter, plus 40. cents as 


the price for milk sold in this class. Butter 


cheese in class 4 is on the same basis, de- 
nding om market conditions. The same 
erentials . to distance from 
York arff the usual 4 cents for each 








0.1% variation in butterfat is still in force. 

Commenting upon the possibility of trans- 
portation tie-up due to the threatened rail- 
road strike, Albert Manning, secretary of the 
Dairymen’s league and master of the New 
York state grange, spoke optimistically con- 
cerning the dairymen’s prospects. He said 
that with so many farmer-owned motor 
trucks, large quantities of milk could move 
to the Hudson river water line and points on 
the barge canal to be shipped by boat to New 
York city. A great deal of milk could also 
flow by trucks owned by the co-operative as- 
sociation to Albany and the milk transported 
by boat. ; 

Mr. Manning believes, however, that even 
in the event of a general railroad strike, the 
milk trains along with other farm feod prod- 
ucts will be moved to market. He further 
reported that milk dealers up-state did not 
believe a general strike would be called, but 
nevertheless were laying in supplies of coal 
and other necessary equipment to meet any 


of Rail Tie-up 


emergencies that might arise at this time. 

On October 25 the Dairymen’s league co- 
operative association was to send out its 
checks for September pooled milk, paying 
$2.24 a 100 pounds for 3% milk in the base 
zone of 201 to 210 miles from New York city. 
This is at the rate of 4.7 cent. per quart. The 
differeni.ais for freight and butterfat con- 
tent must be taken into account and so the 
price to :ndividual memoers varies accord- 
ingly. 

Although the August and September league 
price for grade B milk were the same to 
dealers and buyers, these September returns 
give memLers 4 cents a 100 pounds better 
for September milk than for August milk. 
There were 926 more members pooled in Sep- 
tember than in August, making a total of 
59,175 signers of the pooling contract. Not 
all of these are included in the pool as yet for 
various reasons, the chief of which is that 
they are mostly patrons of dealers who are 
not yet co-operating with the league. 

















Plow Handle Talks 


Straight Thinking on Leading Farm Problems 














Milk Strainers—and Pastures 


While it’s an o]d story, yet like the 
gospel ever new and important, it is 
a fact that dirty strainers injure more 
milk than any other one agency. I 
know it is true in my own experience 





and probably 
we are an aver- 
age among 


dairy people. I 
have had many 
fears’ experi- 
ence in thé 
manufacture of 
butter and 
cheese for other 
people, dating 
back to 1876, 
and strainers 
have always 
been a source of 














trouble. Cheese 

cloth is the 

BH. B. COOK commonly used 
strainer, and 

can be used until worn out from 


washing, if every day washing is 
practical. I don’t mean rinsing alone. 
No one would think of cleaning wear- 
ing apparel by rinsing alone; quite 
the contrary. We scrub and rub until 
the garment is olean and then do our 
rinsing, but the foreign matter what- 
ever it may be has been separated be- 
fore we try to wash it out with clear 
water. 

While the method of cleaning 
strainer cloths is not quite the same, 
in main it is. First, they should be 
washed out in luke warm, or even 
cold water will do, and this should be 
most thoroughly done; then, in water 
as warm as one can work in with 
washing powder added, the real wash- 
ing should be done; nothing is better 
than an old-fashioned wash board. 
Rub the cloths as, one would do 
with soiled clothing, and then fol- 
low with most thorough rinsing, fol- 
lowed by boiling when steam is not 
available. If, however, there still re- 
mains some part of the milk no 
amount of boiling or sterilizing will 
be effectual Warm or hot water’ 
must not be used at the outset as the 
albumen will be partially cooked and 
cannot afterwards be removed. I 
wonder if we stop to think while 
washing just what we are dealing with 
and the nature of it? 

The milk solids are fat, and butter- 
fat is an oil and not easy to wash out 
wherever it is. We are all familiar 
with casein as we see it in the form 
of cottage cheese and how it sticks 
in the meshes of cotton cloth. The 
albumen is best seen in the white of 
an egg where it is found in nature’s 
purest form of all things sticky and 
hard to wash out. Then there is left 
the sugar and ash which would not 
alone be very difficult of separation 
from cloth but joined with the solids 
previously mentioned, one can quickly 
see are not so easily separated from 
the meshes of cotton cloth, These 
separate constituents of milk are not 
individually different in nature by be- 
ing joined to each other. It would 
seem that verbal analysis of milk 
might becon’ effectual in me ing us 
to understand why the cleansing of 
strainer cloth is no passing matter. 


Pasturing Meadows 


Again there is the usual past ex- 
perience of pasturing meadows. 
Seems like it’s worse, this fall, but 


really I suppose it is not, for the thing 
is done to a finish every year on many 
farms. Those who cut the least hay 
per acre are those who let the cows 
do the most damage. I have a farm 
in° mind now that is very, very short 
of forage and yet the stock has had 
free range on the meadows during the 


fall. Nothing but a miracle can make 
hay on these fields next year. 
Timothy plants cannot live under 
close grazing. When the bulbous 


crowns are disturbed the plant dies 
and two years grazing will kill most of 
the plants on a timothy field. These 
plants are never seen in a permanent 
pasture, while in a meadow, if mulch- 
ed either by their own second growth 
or with stable manure, they will live 
on indefinitely. 

Nor can alfalfa cndure under close 
grazing. Red clover is the only good 
hay plant that will live through al- 
though much weakened. This plant 
is quite determined to live a second 
year in order to produce seed and will 
stand a lot of abuse. This meadow 


pasturing habit begins early in the fall 
and by October, the hardest month in 


the whole year to maintain milk flow, 
the aftermath is all gone. 

We have been feeding off some of 
our second growth that was large 
enough to mow, all headed out as it 
would be for the first crop but the 
cows are taken out when the field 
from a short distance, looks like it 
could still be mowed. On fields to be 
plowed for corn we let the cows eat 
as long as they care to stay, keeping 
up barn feed to match the field losses, 
In fact the cows are filled full of hay 
before turning them in each day. 
They do not fire into the jobs as 
though they were anxious to get every 
last bit but rather as a delicate young 
woman eats ice cream or sips tea, 
hoping to make the delicacy last the 
longer; and with that feeling our cows 
seem to have a desire to help protect 
these meadow fields in order to grow 
for them fodder for another year. On 
the average 20-cow farm, three acres 
of well cared for corn will give as 
much feeding value as the average 
farm provides in a second growth 
meadow and save this one big drain 
on the hay crops of coming years.— 
(H. E. Cook. 


Farm Program for All 
(Continued from page 281) 

The next step, which will be a pat- 
tern for other groups, is now being 
prepared by the grain-raisers through 
the establishment of sales media 
which shall handle grain separately 
or collectively, as the individual farm- 
er may elect. It is this step—the plan 
of the Committee of 17—which has 
created so much opposition and is 
thought by some to be in conflict with 
the anti-trust laws. Though there is 
now before congress a measure de- 
signed to clear up doubt on this point, 
the grain-producers are not relying 
on any immunity from anti-trust leg- 
islation. They desire, and they are 
entitled, to coordinate their efforts 
just as effectively as the large busi- 
ness interests of the country have 
done. In connection with the selling 
organizations the United States Grain 
Growers Incorporated is drafting a 
scheme of financing instrumentalities 
and auxiliary agencies which are in- 





dispensable to the successful utiliza- 
tion of modern business meth®ds. 

It is essential that the farmers 
should proceed gradually with these 
plans, and aim to avoid the error of 
scrapping the existing marketing ma- 
chinery, which has been so laboriously 
built up by long experience, before 
they have a tried and proved substi- 
tute or supplementary’ mechanism. 
They must be careful not to become 
enmeshed in their own reforms and 
lose the perspective of their place in 
the national system. They must 
guard against fanatical devotion to 
new doctrines, and should seek articu-- 
lation with the general economic sys- 
tem rather than its reckless destruc- 
tion as it relates to them. 

To take a tolerant and sympathetic 
view of the farmers’ strivings for bet- 
ter things is not to give a blanket 
indorsement to any specific plan, and 
still less to applaud the vagaries of 
some of their leaders and groups. 
Neither should we, on the other hand, 
allow the froth of bitter agitation, 
false economics, and mistaken radi- 
calism to conceal the facts of the 
farmers’ disadvantages, and the prac- 
ticability of eliminating them by well- 
considered measures. It may be that 
the farmers will not show the busi- 
ness sagacity and develop the wise 
leadership to carry through sound 
plans; but that possibility does not 
justify the obstruction of their upward 
efforts. We, as city people, see in 
high and speculatively manipulated 
prices, “spoilage, waste, scarcity, the 
results of defective distribution of 
farm products. Should it not occur 
to us that we have a common interest 
with the farmer in his attempts to at- 
tain a degree of efficiency in distribu-' 
tion corresponding to his efficiency in 
production? Do not the recent fluc- 
tuations in the Mzy wheat option, ap- 
parently unrelated to normal inter- 
action of supply and demand, offer a 
timely proof of the need of some such 
stabilizing agency as the grain-grow- 
ers have in contemplation? 

It is contended that, if their proposec 
organizations be perfected and oper- 
ated, the farmers will have in their 
hands an instrument that will be cap- 
able of dangerous abuse. We are 
told that it will be possible to pervert 
it to arbitrary and oppressive price- 
fixing from its legitimate use of or- 
dering and stabilizing the flow of farm 
products to the market, to the mutual 
benefit of producer and consumer. I 
have no apprehensions on this point. 

In the first place, a loose organiza- 
tion, such'as any union of farmers 
must be at best, cannot be so arbi- 








GMarshes Yield Novel Crop 
MRS. KATHARINE B. SAWYER, NEW YORK 
We have one crop in central New 

York which requires no cultivation and 

that is the flags. The flags grow wild 

on the Montezuma marshes of Cayuga 
and Wayne counties. Marshes con- 
tain thousands of acres upon which 
nothing much but flags and cat tails 
have ever grown. However, the barge 
canal now being completed, many acres 
of this land are so well drained that 


rows like cord wood to cure out. In 
the spring the bundles have -to be 
turned inside out to finish drying thor- 
oughly. If the weather is unfavorable 
it sometimes has to be done two or 
three times. 

Before’ the canal came through, as 
high as 300,000 bundles were harvested 
in a season, but now 50,000 is about 
the limit. Small fields in . ther locali- 


ties are now being harvested to help 
out. 


The flags are used chiefly for 





the soil can be used for farming and 
gardening. The soil is very black and 
is composed of the dead vegetation of 
ages, but it is filled with the tough 
roots of flags that have to be removed 
with aid of a tractor. 

The cutting of the flags begins about 
mid-August and continues until the 
snow gets too deep. They are cut in 
even lengths and tied into small 
bundles. A bundle looks a good deal 
like a bundle of bare corn stalks, ex- 
cept that they have no joints. The 
bandles are drawn to the village of 
Montezuma and sold for 20 or 25 cents 
a bundle. Before the barge canal 
drained so much of the marshes they 
were sold for 5 or 6 cents a bundle. 
The dealers have them piled in long 


Wild Flags Harvested by Central New York Farmers 


- be grown with irrigation. 





cooperage; that is, they are placed be- 
tween the staves and in the heads of 
water tight barrels. 

When they were plen‘iful a strong 
wrapping paper’ was manufactured 
from them, but this had to be given 
up. They are also used to make chair 
Seats and backs. 

The flags are so essential in the 
cooperage business that Maurice W. 
Gutchess of Montezuma is beginning 
to experiment to determine if they can 
Last year 
he began i. only a small way, but next 
spring hopes to do more with the aid 
of an engine and a centrifugal force 
pump. As water is the only thing 
lacking in the old marsh bed it would 
seem that he should meet with success. 
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trarily and promptly contro 
great corporation. The one 
bering democracy and the other 
agile autocracy. In the second p an 
with all possible power of 9 lace, 
tion, the farmers cannot Succeed 
any great extent, or for any consid. 
able length of time, in fixing pri ¥ 
The great law of supply and de onal 
works in various and Surprising wa . 
to the undoing of the best-laid D 
that attempt to foil it. In the ty 
place, their power will avail the farm 
ers nothing if it is abused. In o,, 
time and country power is of value ts 
its possessor only so long as it is not 
abused. It is fair to say that | have 
seen no signs in responsible quarters 
of a disposition to dictate Prices, 
There seems, on the contrary, to pe a 
commonly beneficial purpose to real- 
ize a stability that will give an orderly 
and abundant flow of farm products 
to the consumer and ensure reagop. 
able and dependable returns to the 
producer. 

In view of the supreme importanee 
to the national well-being of a pros. 
perous and contented agricultura) 
population, we should be prepared to 
go a long way in assisting the farmers 
to get an equitable share of the Wealth 
they produce, through the inaugura- 
tion of reforms that will procure a cop. 
tinuous and increasing stream of farm 
products. They are far from getting 
a fair share now. Considering his 
capital and the long hours of labor 
put in by the average farmers and his 
family, he is remunerated less than 
any, other occupational class, with the 
possible exception of teachers, re- 
ligious and lay. Though we know 
that the present general distress of 
the farmers is exceptional and is 
linked with the inevitable economic 
readjustment following the war, it 
must be remembered that, although 
representing one third of the indus- 
trial product and half the total! popi- 
lation of the nation, the rural com- 
munities ordinarily enjoy but a fifth to 
a quarter of the net annual national 
gain. Notwithstanding the taste of 
prosperity that the farmers had dur- 
ing the war, there is today a lower 
standard of living among the cotton 
farmers of the south than in any other 
pursuit in the country. 

In conclusion, it seems to me that 
farmers are chiefly striving for a gen- 
erally beneficial integration of their 
business, of the same kind and char- 
acter that other business enjoys. If 
it should be found, on examination, 
that the attainment of this end re- 
quires methods. different from those 
which other activities have followed 
for the same purpose, should we not 
sympathetically consider the plea for 
the right to cooperate, if only from 
our own enlightened self-interest, in 
obtaining an abundant and steady flow 
of farm products? 

(Continued on page 


A Warning on Weeds 
3. N. GLOVER- PENNSYLVANIS 


This summer I helped to hau in 
wheat on a farm in which there was 
very much cockle, which detracts and 
lowers the price when wheat is 
marketed. I also helped thresh the 
wheat and oats on another farm in 
which some sheaves of wheat and oats 
were a fourth Canada thistles. On 
other farms garlic is growing and 
spreading and so is cheat; yet not 
much effort is put forth to keep ™ 
control either of these weeds which 
can be eradicated, and we know that 
@ little garlic in wheat lowers the 
grade of a car of wheat. 

Wild carrot is spreading at a great 
rate in this state and ripens when 
clover seed does, so it is easy to get 
that bad wecd in sowing seed, to say 
nothing of how it is spread by wind 
on the frozen snow. It will pay every 
farmer to properly clean his 
wheat or buy clean seed, so as not t0 
sow cockle, cheat, garlic or any weed 
in wheat, as for every weed stalk 
grown, one should have a stalk of 
wheat instead so as to have g00d 
marketable wheat. 

A start may be made by buyins 
clean seed for a few acres of wheat, 
or by thoroughly cleaning a few acres 
for seed wheat. Another weed which 
is troublesome on good soils is the 
house dock which ripens with wheat 
and the narrow dock can be pu 
when ground is soft or wet. 

Canada thistles and wild carrot af 
spreading rapidly on many farms 
such an extent that unless more care 
is taken to destroy them they will 
reduce the grain and grass yields: 
and, finally, the sale of some farms 
where they have covered the fields 5° 
that profitable crops cannot be grows. 

A “weed is a plant out of place, 60 
there are many plants out of place ® 


Of American Cattle 97% are scrubs 
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Farm Engineering 


Every Farmer His Own Mechanic 
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| poiler Made From Milk Can 


A milk can may be used in a small 

as a boiler for a small steam 

e by attaching the various parts 

s steam engine fittings. I soldered 
wp the top on one of our 100-pound 
milk cans and bored 3%-inch holes 
in a line along one side. These holes 
were to receive the pipe from the 









Yelve 
Connecting 
to 


ager 
Steam fo Engine, 


Side View of Milk Can Boiler 


seam gauge, the safety valve and the 
gnnecting pipe from the engine. Two 
holes were bored in the bottom to re- 
ceive the water gauge. The accom- 

ying side view drawing shows the 
relation of this equipment to the 


PT built a small brick areh to sup- 
prt the boiler and prepared under- 
neath it a fire box, using two iron 
mds to support the weight of the 
an. The accompanying sketch shows 
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End View of Boiler 


across section of the can and the 
fre box in operation. The smoke 
stack from the fire box is one length 
of ordinary stove pipe. Around the 
upper half of the boiler I packed clay 
slidiy between the bricks and the 
biler. This apparatus successfully 
fives me 20 to 50 pounds of steam 
and the safety valve should be set to 
go off at 50 pounds. Wither coal or 
Wood may be used for fuel. 


Installing Acetylene Lights 


lam building a new house and am tbinh- 
ing of installing acetylene lights. Cay you 
sive me some information about the inste!- 
a ged how much it would cost?—(H 

Generally, the acetylene generator 
is installed in a pit, or in some small 
eternal building, where freezing is 
hot likely to occur. There are, how- 
ever, some types of_generators, which 
tan be installed with perfect satisfac- 
tion, in any convenient place, either 
iidoors or out of doors. The gas, 
Which, as everybody knows, of course, 
is generated by a chemical action be- 
tween carbide and water, is then car- 
tied through small pipes to any part 
of the house desired, just as water is 
biped around. 

The best time to put in a ‘lighting 
installation in a house is, of course, 
the time it is being built, because then 
it is easier to t all the piping ar- 
Tanged with e least amount of 

uble. However, it is readily pos- 
sible to make installations in houses 
that are already built and, in fact, 
Most of them are made this way. 

As a general thing, it is better to 

I! an acetylene generator in a 
Pit or in some small external building 
Where freezing is not likely to occur 
The gas which, as everybody knows, of 
‘ourse, is generated by a chemical 
tion between carbide and water and 


is then carried through small pipes 


to any part. a6 fas buena Gested, just 


* water is piped around. 


a 


‘The senerator iteelf Is a closed ves- 


eo 


sel and the generation of the gas 
results in self-produced pressure 
which is sufficiently great to force 
the gas to considerable distances. 
The outfit is so arranged that should 
there be any danger of the pressure 
getting too great, the feeding of the 
carbide is immediately stopped, the 
device working just as does a safety 
valve on a steam engine. 

The cost of acetylene outfits varies, 
of course, according to the size of the 
plant and the type of the installation, 
but in any case it is not very great 
afid the benefits derived from it are 
so extensive that the first cost is very 
soon forgotten. The cost of operation 
is also very low and practically the 
only expense is for that of carbide, 
and this in itself is not an expensive 
project. Users of acetylene tell me 
that their bills run around $15 to $18 
a year, though, of course, if it is to 
be used for both lighting and cooking, 
the cost will be proportionately 
greater. 

Acetylene light is one of the finest 
lights that we have from the stand- 
point of quality. It approaches sun- 
light in many respects and for this 
reason is restful to the eyes. It is 
many, many times more efficient than 
the light from kerosene lamps. 

Acetylene plants have been brought 
to a very high stage of perfection and 
some high grade plants are being 
produced. Thousands of homes 
throughout the country are using 
acetylene both for lighting and for 
cooking and finding it a’ wonderful 
convenience. 


Don’t Run Belts Too Tight 


Belts should not be run too tight 
because undue tension puts a strain 
on the bearings, pressing the oil out 
from between the shaft and the bear- 
ing, thus causing it to run hot or may- 
be causing it to be ruined. 

Just enough tension should be put 
on the belt to make it cling well to 
the pulleys; any slack should be on 
the upper half as this will tend to 
increase the are of the contact. Good 
practice indicates that no pulley should 
be smaller than 2 inches in diameter 
and it is well to have at least 2 inches 
of belt. Pulleys also should be made 
a little bit wider than the belts. 





Farm Program for All 
(Continued from page 282) 

In examining the agricultural situa- 
tion with a view to its improvement, 
we shall be most helpful if we main- 
tain a detached and judicial viewpoint, 
remembering that existing wrongs 
may be chiefly an accident of sym- 
metrical economic growth, instead of 
a creation .of malevolent design and 
conspiracy. We Americans are prone, 
as Prof. David Friday well says in his 
admirable book, Profits, Wages and 
Prices, to sce a ‘criminal intent behind 
every difficult and undesirable econ- 
omic situation.’ I can positively as- 
sert, from my contact with men of 
large affairs, including bankers, that, 
as a whole, they are endeavoring to 
fulfill, as they see them, the obliga- 
tions that go with their power. Pre- 
occupied with the grave problems and 
heavy tasks of their own immediate 
affairs, they have not turned their 
thoughtful personal attention or their 
constructive abilities to the deficien- 
cies of agricultural business organiza- 
tion. Agriculture, it may be said, suf- 
fers from their proccupation and 
neglect rather than from any purpose- 
ful exploitation by them. They ought 
now to begin to respond to the farm- 
ers’ difficulties, which they must real- 
ize are their own. 

On the other hand, my contacts 
with the farmers havé filled me with 
respect for them—for their sanity, 
their patience, their balance. Within 
the last year—and particularly at a 
meeting called by the Kansas state 


‘poard of ‘agriculture and at another 


called by the Committee of Seventeen 
—I have met many of the leaders of 
the new farm movement, and I testi- 
fy, in all sincerity, that they are en- 
deavoring to deal with their prob- 
lems, hot as promoters, of a narrow 


* class-interest, not as exploiters of the 


hapless consumer, not as merciless 
monopolists, but as honest men bent 
on the improvement of the common 
weal. 

We can and must meet such mer 
and such a cause half-way. Their 
business is our business—that na- 
tion’s business. 
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CARBIDE 


BURNS BRIGHTER-LASTS LONGER 
“Light Homes Make Light Hearts’’ 


—those were the teacher’s very words. She had come to call on the 
mother of the Jennings’ children. She had been anxious to meet the 
mother of these bright cheerful youngsters, who always brought such 
neat, carefully prepared homework. 

“It’s not me—it’s the Standard Carbide light that makes them do 
their homework,” explained Mrs. Jennings. 

“Standard Carbide?” repeated the teacher. 

— Standard Carbide,”’ chorused the children. ‘“‘It burns brighter 
and lasts longer—we use it in the acety jlene generator.”? 

“Tt gives such a bright, white light,” went on Mrs, 
Jennings, “‘that it always seems cheerful every evening 
and the children like to do their lessons by it. Father 
says it’s the purest carbide on the market, and it doesn’t 
cost a bit more than any other kind.” 

“Well, I’ve learned something today,”’ said the teacher. 


THE FARMERS’ STANDARD CARBIDE CO., Inc. 
Factory; Plattsburg, N. Y. 
Executive Offices, 15 West 37 Street, New York City 





Standard Carbide--the kind 
that comes in the big, blue 
steel, moisture-proof drum— 
never costs more than infer- 
ior grades. Ask your dealer, 
or write for full information, 























| Mica Axle Grease means 

2H-P. (was $ 59) Now $ 39.95 to the axle spindle and 

“itctivom a3 4LP. (was, 62 Now 20.00 wheel hub what good 
WITTE ENGIn Womka. 4 lubricating means to a FS 
| —— motor—l/ong life. H 
Eureka Harness Oil for 1 





your breeching, reins 
and traces. 


STANDARD OIL CO. OF N. Y. 
New York Buffaio 














, Here is the greatest money sale’ 
you bby ts of. Priees cut. to bone on Fences, 
Gates, Steel Posts, Roofing and Paint. 


mail OW. Ji 


Brown Fence & Wire Co., Dept. 351, Cleveland, Ohio 


PAINT Your Own SIGNS 


We cut stencil pattern ftom heavy paper. Simple 
matter to stencil letters upon side of barn, fence 
or sign —. — your selection from the 
styles used above heading. Price is 10 
cents each - ail” letters up to 7 inches high; if 
higher letters are required add 1 cent for each 


aqationst inch in height. Give hel and 


45 
las i 
( 

space where sign is to go, together with 


‘tore, 
— or wney order. Wi BY ONE MAN. It's KING OF oy and 
mo. SIBLEY. 157 Water St. Now Yor ‘matt Leta, a cast fenprovernss i, seared low 
ey. 7 Water St., New York City, Macht tow ¢ Harrison St rn 


WANTED 
Railway Mail Clerks 


$1600 to $2300 Year 


Hundreds Needed 
Men—BQYS OVER 16 
SHOULD WRITE IMMEDIATELY 
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Franklin tnetitule, Dept. $-202, Rachester, New York 


Sirs: Send me, without charge, (1) 
/ Raliway Malt Le Beaminetion qu ep 


A IF ‘examina’ _— (Sy fist ft cay @ Gov 
Steady work ernment woe 
No Layoffs . 
Paid Va tions. Name eee eereees COCOCK CO Koro eecerresieeece ‘ 
Education Sufficient. Address OCRCO TC CCE ST OCOSoOC EE EE ESS Ceerereres ees 
a Send Coupon Today-SURE ; 

















































To The ““Wor.o’s Laraest Fur House’’ 


and our branches in every large city of the Globe enable 
for your 


RS BIG DEMAND - SHIP QUICK 
f BETTER :: 


— Our 
ee, us to pay you 
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Back te, 
na TY 
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| Farm Live Stock 


Matters Before Every Farmer 


—_—— 








} We pay all express and parcel post charges and de net deduct any 0 
‘4A Our Reference; Your own Bank or Banker. 


FR ¢ a Gemrentged price Het, eleping es ohare atk you oat 
' our important information. 
A postcard willdo, WRITE TODAY. 
) ALBERT HERSKOVITS & SON, 
- Wee NEW YORK CITY 
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% {and Bigger Profits 


Fully 90%. of all dairy rations are lacking in bulk and succu- 
lence, say authorities. Bulky teeds, mixed with concentrates, 
aid digestion. They also keep the bowels open. 


Make DRIED BEET PULP 


part your dairy 
This succulent vegetable feed gives bulk ina remarkably t- 
able and healthful form, It is laxative, easily di and 
rich in carbohydrates. It is a wonderful milk ucer, 
motes health and increases profits. You can use Dried t 
Pulp with corn silage or to_ren! it. Free booklet on 
request. Address 2 2 Ww prices now in effect. 
THE DARROWE MIDDING CO., Detroit, Mich. 





Apple—TREES— Peach 
2,500 , 4,000,000 le, 3,000,000 peach 
2h0,000 pear, 100,000 cherry trees. ‘am : 
Thousands’ of other fruit 
trees, plants, , Or 
namentals. Greatly reduced 
prices. 30 years’ experience. 
for free Fruit Guide and price list. 
Harrisons’ Nurseries, Box6@ Berlin, Md. 
The largest grewers of frult trees in the werld. 


P. of H. FLOUR--PURE BRAN 


BUY DIRECT IN 2+TON CARS OR MORE. 
Friendly to Organized Farmers. 
CONSUMERS MILLING CO., Minneapolis 














BOOK ON 
DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 
Mailed free to any address 
by the author. 


H. Clay Glover Co., Inc. 


118 West 3ist St. New York 
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AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 




















A Big Walking and 
Sleeping Doll 


GIVEN 
For Only Three 
Subscriptions 

for American 
Agriculturist 


Offer No. 1. We will make you a present of this beautiful walking and 
sleeping doll if you do us a little favor. Simply tell three of your neighbors 
how well your family likes American Agriculturist and get each to pay you 
$1.00 for a year’s subscription. Then send us the $3.00 together with the 3 
subscriptions and ask for your Gift doll. 


By holding this remarkable doll by the shoulders it can be made to walk 
almost as if it were human. Then too, it has eyes that open and shut, and 
both of these patented features are guaranteed not to get out of order. The 
doll is made of a special composition that makes it indestructible so that it will 
stand the hardest kind of usage. It has an attractive wig, body stuffed with 
cork, a stylish dress and patent leather pumps. Dollis 14incheshigh. Walk- 
ing and sleeping dolls have heretofore seldom sold for less than $10.00 each. 


Every girl who receives this exceptionally attractive doll will be too happy 
for words. Remember one of these dolls will be sent free, postpaid as a re- 
ward for your sending us only three new or renewal subscriptions at $1.00 each. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, ,{2uET, avewe 
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What Concerns Every Breeder 


Most states are alive to the desir- 
ability of cleaning cattle Aherds of 
tuberculosis. More or less feeling 
has been caused in the past by radi- 
cal programs. The accredited herd 
plan by which the federal government 
and local authorities co-operate, 
offers an opportunity for eradication 
of tuberculosis in cattle herds with- 
out the necessity of stepping on any- 
body’s toes. Some _ salient points 
were brought out at a recent confer- 
ence of Ohio cattle breeders with the 
Ohio department of agriculture, held 
under the direction of Director of 
Agriculture L. J. Taber. 

The intradermic test was the next 
very carefully by Dr. J. A. Kiernan, 
chief of the division of tuberculosis 
eradication in the federal bureau of 
animal industry. Prefacing his ad- 
dress with the remark that Ameri- 
can stockmen are not in favor of 
disease control but demand its eradi- 
cation, he declared that the eradica- 
tion of foot and mouth disease had 
been due to this attitude; and that in 
the south the cattle tick carrier of 
Texas fever, had been eliminated 
from 500,000 square miles of terri- 
tory, owing to the same uncompro- 
mising demand, and the cattle indus- 
try of the whole country much bene- 
fited thereby. 

The campaign against tuberculosis 
is in keeping with the same ideal, he 
declared, and added that it was 
cause for pride that there is not a 
law on the statute books of any state 
in the country looking to the elimi- 
nation of tuberculosis, but that the 
movement is wholly due to the initia- 
tive of the cattle men and to their 
persistent demand that the work be 
continued to completion. 

He outlined the history of tuber- 
culosis infection and the spread of 
the effort to combat it until the pres- 
ent, when there is only one state that 
is taking no part in the work, and 
declared that the only successful 
method is by co-operation of the 
state veterinary authorities and live- 
stock owners. It should not be made 
compulsory by either state or na- 
tional law, he said. 


Three Kinds of Tests 


Citing the introduction of the tu- 
berculin test in 1892, the speaker 
commented on the variable and 
varying amounts of support and op- 
position encountered, but declared 
that now it stands four-square on its 
own merits. Without tuberculin it 
would be impossible to eradicate or 
control the disease. Physical ex- 
amination had not proved adequate 
to meet the situation, he said, par- 
ticularly in the deep-fleshed breeds. 

The subcutaneous test, said Dr. 
Kiernan, had been used alone during 
the first 25 years, and there was no 
doubt of its efficacy. He recited the 
fact that 10 years ago 1,500 dairy 
cows in the District of Columbia had 
been given this test, and 19% were 
found to be tuberculous. These were 
eliminated and yearly tests and in- 
spections inaugurated after thorough 
disinfection of premises, with the re- 
sult that at this year’s inspection 
only two cows in the entire district 
reacted, and these were found to 
have been brought in during the year. 


The work of eradication, he said, 
was on a threefold plan—in accredit- 
ed herds (pure-bred cattle), in cir- 
cumscribed areas and in swine. This 
system was adopted because the 
country is not ready for a general 
campaign for the testing of all cat- 
tle. Under the accredited herd plan, 
the work has grown until 1,374,166 
cattle are under strict supervision. 

With this plan well under way, the 
second or circumscribed area plan 
was put in operation, with the result 
that counties in 40 states are sup- 
porting inspectors to co-operate with 
state and federal veterinari ; in the 
supervision of all cattle in them. 
New York leads with 10 counties, 
and Michigan is second with eight in 
which this is being done. 


The intradermic test was the next 
development, he said, and had been 


used most largely and successfully in” 


the west. In the territory in which 
it was most largely used, the speaker 
eaid that last year it was administ- 
ered to 871,000 head, compared with 
188,000 to which the subcutaneous 
test was administered, but that the 
percentages of reactions was about 
the same, showing that both can be 


relied on if the operator is 
skilled and careful. 

The third development was 
ophthalmic test, which he describes 
as especially valuable to be 
conjunction with either of the oth 
tests in badly infected herds; put the 
speaker strongly advised against uge 
of the subcutaneous and intraderp 
tests on the same animal. 

Healthy animals, declared the 
speaker, will not react to any of 4 
tests, but he emphasized the fact that 
not all animals which react show the 
visible lesions. In all cases of Te. 
action, however, he declared that if 
time could be taken to make Micro. 
scopic examination, the infection 
would be found. 


Opposes Retesting 

As a general policy he adviseg 
against retesting, declaring that 
many animals did not react at the 
second test, and being put back with 
the herd, became natural spread 
of infection. He cited the case of 
231 reactors retested last year unde 
his supervision for experimental 
purposes, of which 81 failed to re. 
act the second time. They would 
have been a serious menace if re. 
turned to the herd, he said, and he 
declared that retesting, except under 
the most unusual circumstances for 
a specific purpose, is a dangerous 
practice, generally to be discouraged. 

Coming to the relation of bovine 
tuberculosis and human health, Dr. 
Kiernan declared that 30 to 40% of 
all tuberculosis in human beings is 
directly tracable to bovine origin. He 
cited recent figures from a tubercu- 
losis hospital at Edinburgh, Scot- 
land, showing that in that institu- 
tion not less than 80% of all 
were of bovine origin. In the gene 
calculation, if children only are con- 
sidered, the percentage is nearer 40 
than to 30, he said. 

Emphasizing the _ certainty of 
knowledge on this point, he told of 
case in Edgar county, Illinois, in 
which a dairy farmer had his herd 
tested two years ago, and one very 
fine cow reacted. The owner refused 
to admit the authenticity of the test 
and to have the animal killed, so i 
was branded and isolated. Last March 
owner, owing the tenant of anothe 
of his farms $100 gave him the co 
in settlement of the debt. The ten- 
ant had seven children who at once 
began using the milk. In June one 
child became ill, and the case was 
diagnosed as tuberculosis and traced 
to the milk. A little later anothe 
child became ill, and since then the 
total has increased to five, all with 
tuberculosis, all virulent and all 
ascribed to the milk. The oldest 
child does not drink milk and the 
youngest is a baby at its mother’s 
breast. These are the only children 
not infected. 

The economic phase of the situa- 
tion, declared Dr. Kiernan, is that 
tuberculosis is costing the cattle men 
of the country $40,000,000 annually, 
but no program for the eradication 
or control of the disease is complete 
that does not also take into consid- 
eration its encroachments on the 
health and life of the people. 

Giving full tribute to the value of 
the pasteurization of milk, he em 
phasized, however, that pasteuriza- 
tion is enforced and effective in com- 
paratively few cities, and that the 
great bulk of the population is not 
benefited by it. The remedy, he de 
clared, is in prevention through the 
tuberculin test. 


Our Veterinary Advisor 


Heaves in a Horse 


One of our horses has the heaves and 
up the hill than 
than 150 feet 


a a New York. 

Heaves in a horse is incurable. The 
use of ofl of tar in half ounce doses 
three times a day, 
ing of the hay and cats, will 

In your case, I would look 
the collar and throat latch to se 
they are pinching the horse in 
way. The use of arsenie in 
b menos has a tendeney to increase 
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Dairy an 


d Poultry 


Fall Work in Barn and Poultry Yard 














“ting Machines Dependable 


There is no question but that to- 
most mechanical milkers are 
» efficient than the average hand 
ser when everything is taken into 
deration, states Prof. O. Erf 
the Ohio University. The increased 


ge in the future is not a matter of 


ecture. 
The dependence that may be placed 
on a good machine is of great im- 
ce. A well-made, substantial 
wine is necessary for the best re- 
¥: The milker is used twice a day 
4in many cases four times a day 
365 days in a year. No other 
shine on a farm is used so often, 
nce the necessity for good construe- 
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Figuring Silage Value 


Will you kindly inform me what silage 
in the tub on the farm where it is 


ia? What should be the price per ton in 


erson county, N. Y.—[A. J. Pooler. 

There are various ways of figuring 
» value of silage on the farm but 
haps the most common method is 


# use the so-called Warren silage 


mula which states that the value of 
pounds of corn plus the value of 16 


NEW OIL LAMP FREE 
Burns 94% Air 








0. T. Johnson, 14 Washington St., New 
ork, the inventor of a wonderful new oil 


» that burns 94% air and beats gas or 
tricity, is offering to give one free to the 
user in each locality who will help in- 
uce it. Write him for particulars. 
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Capital, $400,000 


Help Us Help g 


New York State 


Farmers 


pyusomee of letters are pouring into 
our office — letters from responsible 
New York State farmers asking for loans. 
Help us to help these men: we will all 
benefit. 


5%% and Safety 


Let your surplus money help build up 
the farming business. Buy our Collateral 
Trust Gold Notes, $100—$500—$1,000 de- 
nominations—due one year to five years 
from date—5% % interest payable semi- 
annually. Fully secured. 


Write for particulars and free booklet 


FARMERS FUND, INC. 


M. W. Cole, President 


Lincoln-Alliance Bank Building 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Surplus, $115,000 
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YOU SHIP BY PARCEL POST 


We bave just the container you want for semi-liquid 


Products, a. mince meat, egoe butter, 


sauce, cotta; etc. Approved for parcel 
shipment. —_ paraffined container with 
‘or mailing at $9.25 in lots of 


carton rea 
It is 4 


1 

onal packing. Also, one-pint conta . ° 
mailing carton, at $3 in lots of \ 

order express collect. Sample of 
with mailing carton complete 


, post 
You for 24 cents; pint container 4 cents. Write 
r Wi 


‘ants to A 
& CO., 157 Water Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Every Step in 


By Benjamin Wallace Douglass 


A brand-new book based on the 
Most up-to-date scientific infor- 
mation and through practical 
&xperience that tells how to 


A book of directions, every step 
made clear, so that the beginner 
May start right and go forward 
Without floundering. 
fully written. Author was form- 
erly State Entomologist of Indi- 
ana and has been a successful 


Illustrated. with thirty-one pho- 

tographs. Price 

Paid to any subscriber to this 
magazine. 


American Agriculturist 
{1 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Beekeeping 


keep bees for profit. 


Delight- 


beekeeper for years. 


$2.50. Post- 









pounds of hay is the value of 100 
pounds of silage. 

Thus, if corn on the farm is worth 
56 cents a bushel, then one pound of 
corn is worth 1 cent since there are 
56 pounds of shelled corn in a bushel. 
Eight pounds then is worth 8 cents. 
If hay is worth $20 a ton then one 
pound of hay is worth 1 cent and 16 
pounds is worth 16 cents. On this 
basis 100 pounds of silage is worth 
eight plus 16 or 24 cents, and a ton 
is worth $4.80. Considering the cost 
of labor in making the silage and other 
factors, this formula may be too low 
but from the standpoint of feeding 
value, the silage is worth right around 
$5 a ton. To figure what silage is 
worth in any one county or community 
take the figures for the value of corn 
and hay and work out the value of 
silage for that section. 


Cows in Fall, and Winter 
(Continued from page 279) 


abrupt change in the mother’s diet so 
the milk causes no disturbance. 


Plenty of Water Important 
Water, clean abundant and unfail- 
ing, is one of the most essential factors 
in either summer or winter dairying. 
A well watered pasture and a depen- 
dable gravity supply water system for 
the barn are conceded to be simplest 


and most economical where all condi- » 


tions are favorable. On low meadow 
farms spring water is often unobtain- 
able or inconveniently located, there- 
fore some other source of water must 
be found. Either windmills or power 
pumps run by small gasoline engines 
serve well to draw water from driven 
wells. For the stable supply a proper- 
ly installed bucket system is a most 
convenient outfit for keeping cows sat- 
isfied with water. It is quite natural 
for cows to drink large quantities of 
water twice daily, especially if they 
become accustomed to certain unvary- 
ing hours for drinking. It is amusing 


' to notice the coaxing call of pampered 


animals when it is watering time, if 
some delay occurs. 

In our barn, we use the mangers as 
they were originally made without any 
special changes. A simply devised 
system consists of the farm gasoline 
engine that runs the milking machine, 
shaft, split pulleys, high power pump, 
pipes with several valves and a de- 
tachable hose which conveys water to 
the bowl shaped concrete mangers. 
Although not wholly ideal, because of 
the possible task of bailing out a sur- 
plus, we have felt repaid for our 
trouble when, during a protracted 
wave of cold weather, our cows scarce- 
ly varied their milk flow, while cows 
that went to a brook for water shrunk 
nearly one-half. Heifers and dry 
cows should not be stinted on water, 
but they do not need so much as milk 
cows which will often take five or six 
pailfuls each, at one time. Cows which 
have once become accustomed to in- 
door water supply are exceedingly sen- 
sitive to any break in the regular daily 
routine, and, once begun, it must be 
steadily maintained for best results. 

Care, however good, cannot make 
over a really poor, degenerate cow to 
do the work of a good cow, but the 
best cow will fail on poor care and in- 
different feed. Our own dairy is com- 
posed of high grade and registered 
Holsteins of mediym large, not ex- 
treme size, and is fairly typical of 
average dairies numerous in this lo- 
cality. Such cows consume much more 
fodder, concentrated feed and silage, 
and require more drink than Jerseys, 
Guernseys, Shorthorhs or Ayrshires. 
Small breeds seem to be quite as 
profitable as Holsteins on steep, hilly 
farms in some parts of this region, but 
the larger breed is essentially the util- 
ity kind for the broad valleys and the 
fluid milk shipping centers. 


"§Preparing Pens for Pullets 


HE. W. BALDWIN 


Out on the range the pullets are 
beginning to sing and cackle, and in 
a short while they will be busy in the 
laying houses. Are those houses 
ready for occupancy? After spend- 
ing the summer on the range, the pul- 
lets are in the best of health and con- 
dition, and everything should be done 
to keep up that good health after they 
are frie agen It is a good start in 
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method of doing this is first to re- 
move all equipment. Roosts, drop- 
ping boards, hoppers, feeding troughs, 
water buckets and platforms, nests, 
and all other movable equipment are 
taken out. The walls and ceilings are 
then brushed with an old broom, tak- 
ing care to get all the cobwebs, and 
all the dust and dirt that has lodged 
on beams or ledges. After this 
thorough brushing, the litter is re- 
moved, and any dirt that may stick 
to the floor is removed with a hoe. 
Then after sweeping the floor, and 
scrubbing it with water and a liberal 
amount of elbow grease, it will be as 
clean as the proverbial whistle. 

To make the cleaning more thor- 
ough, and to give the house a clean, 
fresh appearance and smell, it may 
be sprayed with white-wash. A suit- 
able whitewash is made by slaking 10 
pounds lime in about two gallons 
water. The process takes an hour. 
Care must be taken to add enough 
water to keep the lime from “scorch- 
ing,” but the other extreme must 
also be guarded against, that of ad- 
ding too much water and “drowning” 
the lime. It is well to stir the mix- 
ture for a few moments until the lime 
has started slaking, after which the 
pail can be covered with an old bag 
or piece of carpet until the process 
is completed. 

Often it is desirable to add some- 
thing to the whitewash that is both 
a disinfectant and an insecticide. This 
is especially desirable if the house is 
an old one, having been used for a 
long time, or if it is feared there will 
be trouble from lice or mites. There 
are on the market, various coal-tar 
products that can be used for this 
purpose. These are sold under many 
trade names, and directions for their 
use will accompany them. After 
spraying, the house is allowed to be- 
come thoroughly dry before putting 
in the pullets. 

During this process of house clean- 
ing, the muslin curtains and windows 
must not be forgotten. The curtains 
should be beaten to rid them of dust, 
and any that are torn or weather- 
beaten replaced. Windows are 
washed, and broken panes replaced 
with new ones. At this time it is 
well to make any other repairs that 
may be needed. The equipment is 
also thoroughly cleaned before plac- 
ing it back in the house. Especial 
attention is paid to the dropping 
boards, roosts, feed troughs and 
drinking fountains. 

A good start is half the battle, and 
a clean house with clean equipment 
is a good get-away on the start to- 
ward a profitable life for the pullets. 





Renewing Subscriptions 
MRS. E. M. ANDERSON, CHAUTAUQUA, N. Y. 


May I add just a suggestion on the 
question of renewals? The idea of 
renewing promptly without waiting to 
be asked is a fine one, though I ad- 
mit that I didn’t do it. One great 
trouble is that we neglect to take 
note of the date of expiration and 
don’t realize when it is time to re- 
new. I will try to do better in the 
future but my memory is bad and I 
am likely to forget. 

The point I have in mind is this: 
why renew every year for just one 
year, in advance? Is it really any 
ounces of food at a time and repeat- 
better economy than buying a few 
ing the process three times a day as 
some city people do? Most papers 
give a substantial reduction on longer 
subscriptions and unless the paper in 
question is a comparative stranger 
and I am doubtful about wanting it 
more than a year, I never like to 
subscribe for so short a time. Three 
years, for any paper you know and 
which you want for an indefinite 
period, is plenty short enough. 

The time to renew rolls around 
quite promptly; even so, but we save 
quite a bit in subscription price, be- 
sides saving both ourselves and the 
publishers the annoyance of attend- 
ing to the matter for two new years 
at least. When the present subscrip- 
tion to American Agriculturist runs 
out let’s all keep this in mind—I be- 
lieve I am paid up until 1924 (it 
might better be ’26); now, come on, 
everyone, and subscribe for 2, 3 or 
5 years and by mail. You'll be ahead 
if you make your subscription to 
American Agriculturist five years. 
I’m going to next time. 





Storing Seed Corn—Special care 
should be exercised in storing next 
year’s seed corn after it has been 
selected from the stalk in the field. 
Place in rat and mouse proof quarters 
in either a special corn curing house, 
kitchen, attic, heated spare room, fur- 
nace room, wagon shed, or any dry and 
well ventilated building. Prevent 
freezing before ears are well dried out. 
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SAVE 
MONEY 


By Ordering Your Maga- 
zines Before Thanksgiving 


Many of these extraordinary cut rate 
offers will be withdrawn in 30 days. 
Every dollar you spend for one of these 
money-saving clubs will bring 100% 
dividends monthly in happiness, help- 
fulness and inspiration to you and your 
family. Subscriptions may be new or 
renewal, All subscriptions will start with 
the current issue unless you specify 
some future issue. Postage free except 
on Canadian and foreign orders. Order 
your favorite club before prices advance. 
Lowest price will be quoted on any 
list of magazines. 





- ° All = this 
Am. Agriculturist 5 yr. he caly 


People’s Home Jo. 1 yr. 5 
McCall’s 1 yr g.@rzouy +4 0 


Farm & Fireside 1 yr. 
You Save 


To. H ife 1 yr. 
Am. Poultry Ad-1 yr) $4.25 





Am. Agriculturist 3 yr. _ ott? 
McCail’s Mag. 1 yr. c 


To. Housewife 1 yr. $350 


People’s Home Jo. 1 yr. 
All four of 


these one 
year for 


McCall’s Magazine only 


Today’s Housewife $925 


American Agriculturist 





People’s Home Journal 





Both 
Poultry Success eee” 


American Agriculturist ($1.40 





Am. Agriculturist 2 All this 
for only 

Poultry Success 1 yr.» 

Am. Poultry Advo. 1 yr.{ $2.29 








Am. Agriculturist june 
Poultry Success me 

To. Housewife $1.75 
American Agriculturist) "Piz" 


Today’s Housewife i; ($1 .40 





All 3 one 
year for 


Woman’s Home Comp. 
. . only 

American Magazine 

American Agriculturist $4.00 





American Agriculturist) 44,5 27° 
McCall’s Magazine 
Today’s Housewife $1.75 





American Agriculturist) 2°25, sly 
Youth’s Companion fy. {$3.00 





American Agriculturist) "iz" 
People’s Home Journal/ $1.50 





American Agriculturist) tii" 
Modern Priscilla si {$2.10 





Am. Agriculturist FBS ) “iy oy 
Pictorial Review 3. {$2.50 


All 3 one 
year for 





Pictorial Review iasanicn ; 
Modern Priscilla 52%. mga 
American Agriculturist | $4.00 





or Pictorial All 3 one 
year for 


Youth’s Comp. “Review at 
Today’s Housewife Gir. z 
American Agriculturist $3.50 





Am. Poultry Advocate) *for omy" 
American Agriculturist ($1.40 





Send your order for one of these bar- 
gains today to 


American Agriculturist 
461 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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Among the Farmers 




















NEW YORK 


Ontario Co — No frost as yet. Plenty 
of work, husking corn and digging 
potatoes. Apples are quite scarce and 
bringing good prices. Cider will be 
high this fall, from 35 to 40c p gal. 
Eggs and butter also high.—[H. D. 
Seely. 


Rensselacr Co — Fine weather with 
potatoes mostly dug. Trucks from the 
city have purchased from the fields, 
saving farmers much labor in hauling 
to cars. Corn cut and a heavy yield, 
75 bus p acre. Oats have been 
threshed and cut, 30 bus p acre. Cows 
have done well in flow of milk; many 
farmers have milking machines which 
lessens labor. Some farms have been 
sold and many changes on others. 
The H. P. Hood and company cream- 
ery has about 500 cans of milk daily, 
employing a number of men handling 
the cooling process, after which it is 
placed in cars and shipped to Boston. 
—[Charles H. Young. 


Schenectady Co— Little fall plow- 
ing has been done this.far. Buck- 
wheat yields about 30 or 35 bus to 
the acre; oats about the poorest ever 
known. Potatoes a light crop, the 
seed which was purchased through 
the farm bureau has proved good in 
most cases. Corn the best crop of the 
season and unusally heavy. There is 
little hay to press.—[S. W. Cornell. 


Steuhen Co—cCorn all harvested 
and in fine shape. Potatoes a good 
crop and farmers drawing them to 
market at 90c p bu. Cabbage a fine 
crop with many of the heads burst- 
ing open, none being sold as yet.— 
[Frank H. Day. 


Tioga Co — Fall work is progressing 
finely. Corn was a heavy yield. Most 
silos are filled and corn left over. 
Buckwheat was a good yield. Eggs 
are scarce, prices high.—[A. A. Drew. 


NEW JERSEY 


Farmers’ Week at Trenton 

The annual agricultural week 
comes at Trenton, N J, this year, Jan- 
uary 10 to 13. The big farm show 
will again be staged in the second 
regiment armory and the annual meet- 
ing of the New Jersey state board of 
agriculture and other state organiza- 
tion will be held in conjunction with 
the exhibit. 

Notable among the trophies to be 
awarded for exhibits, will be a 
Chamber of Commerce cup which 
Trenton business men have offered as 
a prize to the municipality in the state 
winning the first milk honors. Aver- 
age street sales of milk purchased in 
competing cities will be judged in se- 
lecting the winning municipality. 
Montclair, N J, at present holds this 
honor. 


New Jersey Dairy News 
D. T. HENDRICKSON 

In the past decade, milk production 
in New Jersey has decreased 5.3%. 
The amount of butter made on our 
farms has also decreased in the same 
period from 3,622,411 pounds to 1,600,- 
789 pounds, There has also been a 
corresponding falling off in the output 
of cream. Nevertheless better cows 
are now kept by the farmers. 

A fine example has been set by the 
dairy herd of the state agricultural 
college, ,which has produced recently 
two new state champions, both Hol- 
steins. Rutgers Duchess De Kol Korn- 
dyke produced as a junior four-year- 
old, 18,090 pounds milk and 537 pounds 
fat in 365 days. Rutgers Beauty 
Korndyke holds the state Holstein rec- 
ord in the senior two-year-old “class, 
having produced in one year 16,312 
pounds milk and 625 pounds fat. 

The Holstein breeders of Hunterdon 
county have organized and have elec- 
ted the following officers: president, 
John Tine; vice-president, Fred Tot- 
ten; secretary-treasurer, Martin Sheri- 
dan Jr. In Salem county, 44 school 
boys made a tour of the finest herds 
in that section and made a study of 
all phases of the business at the farms 
of W. L. Moore of Woodstown, Joseph 
Morgan of Yorktown, C. L. Moore of 
Elmer and others 


Jefferson Co.—Corn being put in 
shock at about $3.50 p acre. A large 
part of the wheat has been sold out of 
this county. No feeder cattle being 
bought as feeders think they are too 
high at 7c p Ib. Apples all picked and 
in storage. Wheat is $1.15 p bu, 
corn 50c, eggs 36c p doz, butter 40c p 
Tb. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Eastern Pennsylvania Notes 
OLIVER D. SCHOCK 

Less than seven out of every 100 
Eastern Pennsylvania farmers are 
using gas or electric lights, showing a 
woeful want for more conveniences 
and comfort for the long winter ,.ven- 
ings. Rural life has become more 
attractive, but there still remain many 
opportunities for improvement. 

Harry J. Fritch has deservedly won 
the title of ‘Potato King” of North- 
ampton county. He planted 77 acres 
on his farm, and thus far 59 acres 
yielded 12,492 bushels. The remain- 
ing 17 acres will also exceed an aver- 
age of over 200 bushels per acre. He 
will market the crop early. 

Farmers in the Berks-Lehigh potato 
growing belt are making rapid prog- 
ress in harvesting their crops by the 
use of potato digging and assorting 
machines. Bushel crates are used 
in handling the potatoes and for stor- 
age, being a great convenience in 
handling the tubers. 

Thousands of acres are being sown 
with wheat at least a fortnight later 
than customary because of the prev- 
alence of the wheat-moth and Hes- 
sian fly. With the advent of cooler 
and more favorable weather the con- 
ditions for preventing damages from 
insect pests are more advantageous. 
The indications point to an increased 
acreage of wheat. Some dealers are 
paying only $1 a bushel, the pre-war 
figure. 


OHIO 


Clark Co-— Farmers through sow- 
ing wheat and some fields coming up 
which look fine. Corn is in good con- 
dition for putting in crib and farmers 
are anxious to get through before cold 
weather. The national road improve- 
ment is near completion, the cement 
all laid and grading is progressing as 
rapidly as possible. Not much grain 
going to market. Prices are low, 
wheat $1.10 p bu, corn 40c, oats’ 30c, 
rye 90c, hay $14 p ton, eggs 50c p doz, 
butter 45c p lb, potatoes $2 p bu-—-[Ed- 
win J. Keafauver. 


Frederick Co— Wheat being sown 
and acreage will be about average. 
Corn is all in shock but owing to dry 
and hot summer the crop is below 
normal. Very little clover seed raised. 
Very little fruit of any kind. Eggs 
are scarce at 45c p doz, butter 45c p 
Ib, potatoes $1.75 p bu.—[S. T. Stau- 
ffer. 


Muskingum Co — Farmers sowing 
wheat. Corn a good crop, ripened 
early; some are husking. Potatoes 
were a fair crop. Cattle not selling 
well, 5%c p Ib, chickens 20c butter 
35c, eggs 35c p doz—[Mrs. D. H. 
Short. 


Pickaway Co — Seeding mostly 
through. Farmers had to pay 15c to 
get corn cut, some going into market 
at 25c p bu. Potatoes not a good 
crop. The fall has been fine for work. 
Very few apples, of poor quality, sell- 
ing at $3 p bu. Butter is 30 c p Ib, 
eggs 13c p doz, wheat $1.05 p bu, corn 
10c, oats 30c, potatoes $1.75, chickens 
19¢c p lb; one dozen eggs worth more 
than a bushel of corn—[Mrs. H. H. 
Parks, 


DELAWARE 


Delaware Corn Show 
MISS E. W. MASSEY 

Under the auspices of the Delaware 
corn growers association, the 15th an- 
nual state corn show will be held at 
Seaford, Del on January 3 to 5. A 
total of $500 is now available for stag- 
ing the show this year. On the second 
day the program will include a dis- 
cussion of corn growers’ problems and 
noted authorities will speak. 

Farmers of Delaware have been 
much interested in the tariff problem 
and this subject has been the source 
of much discussion. Farmers around 
Georgetown, who planted tomatoes 
have recently been disposing of their 
crops at 75 cents a basket. Water- 
melons and potatoes were shipped out 
of the state in large amount. 


MARYLAND 


Annual Horticultural Meeting—The 
Peninsula hort soc will hold its an- 
nual meeting this year at Berlin, Md, 
Nov 29 to Dec 1. Attractive premiums 
are being offered to bring the best ef- 
fort from all parts of the Md-Del pen- 
insula. For the best display of apples 
there will be prizes of $200, $150 and 
$100, for the best single box open to 
the world $50, for the best single box 
local $25, $15, $10, for the best 3 
boxes $15, $10 and $5, for the best 5 
boxes $25, $15 and $10, for the best 
8-barrel collection $20, $15, and $5. 
Prizes will also be offered for plates 
on a large number of varieties. 


. change. 
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Grain and Feed Review 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDABD GRADES WITH COMPABISONS 
Corn Oats 
1921 1920 1921 1920 
45% 84% 33% .52 
6 J d 65 
56% 1.14 39% .67 


Depression in the grain mkts car- 
ried wheat to a new low level of 
$1.14% p bu for No 2 red at New York 
which is the lowest figure on this mkt 
in two years and a fall of nearly 10 
cents since mid-Oct. A year ago the 
same grade of wheat was selling at 
$2.37 a bu. The statistical position 
of the grains would warrant better 
prices, but despite the crop figures, 
there appears to be at hand for the 
present supplies of wheat in excess 
of the demand. Competition from 
Canadian sources has also been keen 
in recent weeks. Little change de- 
veloped in the export trade. Shippers 
report inability to compete with Can- 
ada on foreign sale of wheat and flour 
which accounts to a large extent for 
the recent easing off in American ex- 
port operations. 

Corn sold low, although firm despite 
the weakness in wheat. The export 
business was only in a fair way. Oats 
sold fractionally lower and the mkt 
was easy. Stocks at hand were liberal 
and the cash demand slow. As with 
the other grains, buyers expressed 
some uneasiness over the possibility 
of transportation tie-up due to the 
threatened railroad strike. Rye hit 
the low mark of the season. 

The feed mkt continued with little 
At New York standard mid- 
dlings went at $21.25 p ton, flour mid- 
dlings 28, red dog 38, western spring 
bran 20, oats feed 11, rye mid- 
dlings 19, cottonseed oil meal, 36% 
protein, 42, linseed oil meal 43, yellow 
granulated corn meal $1.65@1.75 p 
100 Ibs. 

At New York, No 2 red wheat sold 
at $1.14% a bu, No 2 hard winter 
1.14%, No 2 mixed durum 1,01%, No 
2 yellow corn 62c, No 2 mixed 61 %c, 
No 2 white oats 44c, No 3 white 41 %c, 
rye 88%c, barley for malting ¢2 @66c, 
for feeding 54@58c. 

At Chicago No 2 hard winter wheat 
sold at $1.07 p bu, No 2 yellow corn 
15@45%c, No 2 white 45@45\%c, No 
2 white oats 32% @338%c, rye 86c, 
barley 35 @ Sic. 

At Philadelphia, wheat sold at $1.11 
@1.16 p bu, corn 56@57c, oats 44% 
@ 45c. 








1921 { 
Chicago 1.07 2.13% 
New York 114% 2.23 
Buffalo eoceee 


éGeneral Markets 


Unless otherwise stated, quotations in all 
instances are wholesale. They refer to prices 
at which first hand receivers sell the pro- 
duce from store, warehouse, car or dock. 

there, country ees must pay 
freight and commission charges. When so} 
in a very small way to city retailers an ad- 
vance is secured. Retails prices to actual 
consumers across the counter may be 50 to 
250% higher than the figures here printed. 
Likewise the quotations are for good to fancy 
commodities unless otherwise noted, and or- 
dinary quality will not brine these figures. 

Apples— At New Y¥ork, there was 
little change iin the bb! and bskt 
prices on apples. Fey hard varieties 
in bbls were in light supply and 
brought very firm prices. Softer 
varieties were quiet. By the bbl, 
Wealthy sold at $5@9, Snow 5@8.50, 
King 4.50@7.50, Greening 5@11, Bald- 
win 5@7.50, Fall Pippin 5@8, Ben 
Davis 4@5.50. 

The forecast of commercial pro- 
duction for apples this year in the 
eastern territory is as follows: N Y 
3, 582,000 bbls, Del 17,000, Md 74,000, 
Va 198,000, W Va 124,000 anl Pa 
403,000 The figures for the 1920 crop 
in these same states were, N. Y 9,275,- 
000 bbis, Baldwin 271,000, Md 511,000, 
Va 2,636,000, W Va 1,167,000, Pa 2,- 
000,000. 

Beans and Peas—At New York, 
beans and peas sold steady but slightly 
lower than previous week. Marrow 
beans brought $5.75 p 100 Ibs, choice 
pea beans 5@5.25, medium 5@5.25, 
new crop N Y state red kidneys 8.50@ 
8.75, white kidney 9, Scotch peas 5.75 
@6, green 5.50, yellow split 7.50 @8.25, 
green split 7.25@7.50. 

Cabbage — At New York, cabbages 
were in good supply and selling none 
too freely at $1.50@2.50 p bbl; on 
ton basis $25@40 was offered accord- 
ing to quality. Red cabbage went at 
$2@2.50 p cra and 3@3.50 p bbl. 

Eggs — At New York, the egg trade 
was quieter, mkt steady at the advance 
from previous week. Nearby white 
eggs from N J carefully graded and 
candled went as high as 87c p doz, 
fey extra nearby eggs 75@80c, extra 
firsts 68@72c, firsts 62@66c, choice 
pullet eggs 55 @60c, Pacific coast white 
eggs of extra quality 75@80c, fresh 
gathered storage eggs of best 
51@58c. » A 


Fresh Fruits— At New York 
pears sold firm with sickel at $5 
p bbl, Bartlett 5@11.50. Cran” 
were in light supply ana firm 
Cape Cod and N J early blac, 
12@14.50 p bbl, late varieties = 
selling at 7@8 p half pp, 
were largely firm with Concord at " 
p 20 Ib cra. . 

Hay and Straw—At New y, 
trading was fair in hay anq Prt 
prices $2@3 lower than in mid-On 
No 1 timothy sold at $27@28 p 4, 
No 2, 25@27, No 2, 24@25, shipne 
hay 20@22, fcy mixed clover 9 x. 
1, 24@25, alfalfa 24@29, lower eras, 
of alfalfa 20@24, rye straw 22@9) 
oats straw 16@17. bs 

Onions— At New York, Onion 
were of irregular quality but highe: 
in most carefully graded stock. NY 
state and western yellow went at $2@ 
5.50 p bag, red 2@4.50, white 4@6. 
Orange Co yellow 3@5, red 3@4, 

Potatoes — At New York, Potato 
were in moderate demand, full pric 
realized for best stock. L I potatos 
went at $4.75@5 p 180 Ibs, 4.50@5, 
p 165 Ibs, 4@4.50 p 150 lbs, NY state 
stock 3.50@4.25 p 180 Ibs, 3.50@3,: 
p 165 Ibs, 3.25@3.50 p 150 Ihs, yp 
potatoes 3.75 @4.25 p 180 lbs, 3.50@ 
P 165 Ibs, 

Poultry — At New York, receipts of 
live poultry were liberal, mkt barel 
steady with colored fowls via expres; 
25@38c p lb, Leghorns 20@26¢, co} 
ored chickens 24@25c, Leghorn 23 
@ 25c, spring ducks 30@32c. Dresseq 
poultry sold well although receipts 
were liberal. Nearby dry pickeg 
chickens went at 25@38c p Ib, Vz 
stock 25@31ic, medium weight fow 
29@32c, spring turkeys 30@50c, ol 
turkeys 25 @40c. 

Vegetables — At New York, season- 
able vegetables were in good supply, 
trading fairly active with L I beans 
up to $2 p bag, beets 1@1.50 p bhi, 
N Y state Brussel sprouts 10@25¢ p 
qt, nearby carrots 2@2.75 p bbl, NY 
state cucumbers up to $5 p bskt, celery 
2@4 p standard cra, cauliflower 1.50 
@3.25 p standard cra, N J egg plan 
1.50@2.50 p bbl, nearby horseradish 
8@13 p bbl, nearby lettuce up to 1.75 
p bbl, Bulle Nose peppers up to $2 y 
bbl, parsnips 3.50, nearby romaine up 
to 1.25 p bbl, spinach 1@1.75 p era 
tomatoes up to $2 p cra. 


Final Cranberry Promise 


The season has turned out more 
favorable for cranberries than would 
have seemed possible by early indica 
tions. The crop is of splendid qualit 
and considerably less in quantity in 
the three principal producing states, 
with the exception of N J which has 
promise of 60,000 bbls more than last 
year. The Mass crop estimate is at 
175,000 bbls as compared with 275,000 
last year. Wis promises a 22,000-bbl 
crop as compared with 34,000 last year, 
while on the other hand, New Jersey's 
promised production of 190,000 bbls is 
to be compared with 130,000 bbls last 
year and a 10-year average of 110,000 
bbls. 

The condition in early Oct in the 
N J territory was reported at 78% of 
normal, indicating a yield of approxi- 
mately 18.1 bbls per acre, which would 
mean a total production tiis season of 
190,000 bbls. The estimate on Sept 1 
this season was for a season's crop of 
180,000 barrels. 


Fine Potato Yield 


Considering the small yield of pota- 
toes over a considerable portion of the 
potato sections, the season’s work 4 
the Forest county farmat Tionest, 
Pa. is of interest. The potato crop Wi 
one of the best ever raised in thi 
section. When the crop was final 
dug this year the average was 416 
bushels an acre. These potatoes, ac 
cording to reports are a very god 
grade and are known as the Rose of 
Sharon variety. 

The corn crop also was excellent 
many of the ears running above 4 
pound in weight. The farm is unde! 
the direction of A. W. Albaugh 
steward of the county home farm. 


Southern Tobacco Notes — This 
year’s tobacco production in N C 8 
only 45.4% of that last year and to 
date 28.4 of the crop has been mark- 
eted. Over 8 million Ibs of farmer? 
tobacco sold on one of the N C markets 
at an average of $25.56 per 100 Its 
recently; another market at 22.80; al 
other 20.43 and other markets 
from 20.94 to 24.46. The larger 
markets showed an average price # 
$23 which is only 1% ¢ p Ib bet 
than the state average. 

————— 


Choosing Seed Corn—Selecting se 
corn in the field where it grew gives ie 


farmer a look ahead as to 
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Readers’ Service Bureau 














settlement for Lettuce 


poring the latter part of gO and the 
part of April, we shipped 134 baskets 
jettuce to Moyer & meas. Sunburg, 
and for which we have never received 

We have sent them several bills for 


amount due us, but get no response. 


succeed in getting this money paid, 
qi! appreciate it very much. (Willis 


Brie county, Pa. 


After forwarding a statement of the 
jynt due our subscriber to the con- 
mee, We received a letter from the 
~ ofices of Ditter & Ditter, Phila- 
phia, Pa, stating that they were 
ding a check to Willis Bros to 
amount of $101.50, in payment of 
account. A few days later we re- 
od the following letter from Wil- 
Bros;“In regard to the bill for 
1.50 against Moyer & company 
h we requested you to settle for 
we have now received the check 
full and thank you very much for 


service.” 


Settling for Over-charge 


making use of your service bureau 
44 enclosing a way bil] covering the 
of household s I shipped from 

1, Ming to Butler, Pa. © also are 
freight Sint and letters received 

the agent of the Great Northern rail- 
You will notice that there is an over- 
due me of -$9.38. I bave taken this 

ter up three different times but seem to 
e no head way in getting satisfaction. 
] appreciate it greatly if you can have 
matter adjusted.—(J. A. Brabham, Chen- 





» county, N. ¥. 


Upon getting the necessary papers 
fled this claim in behalf of our 
scriber with the auditor of over- 
ed claims of the Great Northern 
oad company. After consider- 

s correspondence with this com- 
my we were rewarded for our ef- 
ts by a letter to the effect that they 
i forwarded their check to our sub- 
riber in settlement of this over- 


ge. 


In the same mail we received a let- 
from Mr. Brabham as follows: “I 
we received the Great 

oad company’s check for $9.38 

certainly appreciate what you 
e done for me and wish you to 
cept my heartiest thanks. Your 
rice bureau is certainly a good 
ing for the farmer, as we do not get 
ch attention when filing claims 
nt railroads or express com- 
nies. Claims of this kind would not 
tify the service of an attorney and 
refore wou! * be lost, but your free 


ice bureau eliminates this loss, 


which farmers are certainly ap- 


jative.” 


Paying for Bags 


| bougbt 12 tons of stone meal from the 


dis stone meal company, Rhemes, Pa, 


b was to be delivergd to me the first 
of August. This shipment consisted of 
bags. From the copy of their sales memo- 
jum, when these empty were re- 
d the company would remit to me 10 
is for each bag. The 240 bags were re- 
d for which I have received a credit 
I do not wish to buy anything 
from this company, is it possible for 
to take up this matter as to getting the 


due me.—M. H. Denlinger, Lancast 
uty, Pa.) 


The $24 which was advanced by 
r subscriber should have been re- 
titted to him promptly upon receipt 
these bags. Upon receiving settle- 


tt he writes, “I wish to thank you 
the prompt aid you gave me in 


ndling my claim against the Landis 
@ meal company. I received your 


and think that all farmers 


tuld appreciate the good work you 
& doing for your subscribers, as this 
ter has been handled to our per- 
«t Satisfaction.” 


Money for Hay 


Upon May 6 the supervisor of our town 


to my place and drew. from my farm 


’ Pewnds of hay, the price , which was 


aton. I have askéd him from time to 
to settle for this hay but he keeps put- 
off for some unknown reason. I will 


Yery grateful if you can assist me in get- 


Ss money due me.—(W. M. De Lama-- 
bia county ,N. Y.) 


After we received a letter from the 


h supervisor, enclosing a check 
$19.50 covering the amount due 
the hay, and stating that he was 
this matter had been overlooked, 


Suggested that we advise our 


fers to collect their own bills by 
ling the debtor a bill. By remind- 
the debtor, it would not be neces- 

to call on American Agricul- 


We fee] that some people will never 
Y their bills until | 


in the hands of a third party 
‘ ee 


Northern 


, interesting. Hi ghest quailty breeders for $300.00 per 


glad. to be of-service to our sub- 
scribers, this department is glad to 
act in matters of this kind, as the third 


We felt rewarded for our services 
when we received a letter from Mr. 
De Lamater as follows: “I wish to 
say that you have handled this mat- 
ter greatly to my satisfaction, and 
thank you most heartily for the kind 
service rendered.” 


Cotton Growers’ Form Ex 
Early in the summer, a committee 
representing the American farm 
bureau federation was appointed to 
prepare plans for a cooperative cotton 
selling organization. A committee was 
appointed and as a result the Ameri- 
can cotton growers’ exchange is ac- 
tively under way. It is planned to 
have the major portion or the South 
organized in cooperative cotton 
marketing associations by next year. 








| Our Legal Advisor 














Leasing a Farm 


d to operate a farm for 
y e now desires to leave after 
by expiration of half of the time. 


: ne an Alien 
rson who was not a citizen of the 
States on a farm but did not 


rded. ws the original 
owner hold the fares ?—[L. S., New Jersey. 
As the record now stands the orig- 


inal owner is still the owner and in 





Can he 


If he has signed a written lease for 
three years he is liable for the rent, 
as agreed for that time. 
ant did not sign an agreement he is 
only a tenant at will and can vacate 
at any time he so desires. 


If the ten- 


287 


case of the death of the parties 
trouble might be caused. It would 
be advisable for the present owner 
to have his deed recorded at once, 
unless some third persons have ob- 
tained rights in the meantime, the 
recording of the deed will make his 
title good. 


Administrator’s Rights 


The administrator of an estate collected 
money on an insurance policy the same 
being done through an attorney. The attor- 
ney refuses to turn the money over to 
administrator on the ground that he must 
protect the sureties on the bonds of the 
administrator. Has the attorney the right 
to hold the money?—[H. A. V., New Jersey. 


He has no right whatever to do so. 
It belongs to the administrator of 
the estate and should be paid to him. 


Might Go to Market—Cockerels are 
all right in their place, but that place 





in the fallis not running with the hens. 
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EGGS AND POULTRY 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


——— 


Copy must be received 
Wednesday to guarantee 


py under this 


SHEEP 








aepe won 3rd and 5th Cock- 

and m young State Fair 

12- td ts eark cockerels, at 

in Oct. Every bird one to your 
B. GOULD, Salem, N 


BO) DAHLIA BOOKLETS 

Written by an American grower for American ama- 
teurs and professionals, for American conditions of 
climate, soils and markets. Beautifully illustrated. 
Now on the press. me = fifteen booklets => 


location and 


zers 
a Growing and Sales; Breed 
oti a 


(Tilustrated). 


Cut 
ing 





URBON RED TURKEYS, toms $10, hons_ $8; 
large vBealtay Or A, a and —y ——- - ._— 
rs early and ge flock. 
ra Send all orders befor Nor. 15. JOHN T. 
EAGAN, Lebanon, N. 


PULLETS, white, brown, leghorns, Anconas. 
t Barred, White norte Reds. Special sale 
= peariinas. FOREST FARM. Rockaway, N. J. 


SINGLE COAB WHITE Leghorn cocks and breed- 
bens. Witte for price on aay desired. 
UST HILL FARM, Eagle Bridgo, , 2 


E: ib white Leghorn cockerels, 
od fi —_ ,, ee. ain. May hatched. Price 


bred from pi 
$2.00. ORALD CONDE, Galway, N. Y. 


A mee Pekin and Rouen 
> See Farmers’ prices. M. 














oan wii 
FELOCK, Newfield, N. 


BROWN LEGHORN COCKERELS, _ Ever-lay 
strain. SUNNYSIDE FARM, Emporium, Pa. 


MEPEE F Cc OWN LEGHOEN Cockerels. $2.50. 
LE avarre, 











UTH PEKIN DUCKS. LAUBA DECKER, 
Stantoravitie, as ¥. 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 
BE A SILVER-FOX RANCHER. Most, profitable, 








and our co-operati ayments. Here 
JOUr OPI gpnertunity. Booklet, SILVER FC FOX ASSN., 


Orange, 
THOROUGHBRED English shepherds, natural heel 
ig bea surpasse — 
yu 





GEORGE. BOO. Marathon, N. Y. 
PEDIGREED COLLIE_ PUPS, whites,  sablos; 
shepherds, grown dogs. Bred females. ELBRITON 
FARM, Route 1, Hudson, N. Y. 

ETS for kill rats. Also bunting ris. 
me book and price feo, Uist free. LEVI FARNS- 
WORTH, New London. 


FERRETS FOR SALD, white or brown large or 
oneh. either sex. J. E. YOUNGER, Newton Falls, 
o. 


HyNp HOUNDS CHEAP. Photos, trial, 
c. 0. PAR ASKASAGE KENNELS, Herrick, Ill’s. 


coo) A ages from good open 
wat F po EE Mcce McCULLUM, Youngstown, N. Y. 




















FERRETS— head, pairs or dozen lots. 
wo Gn HELD, New London, Obie. 


FERRETS. Send for price lst, to WALTER 
JEWETT, Rochester, Obio. 


HOICE PIGEONS for sale cheap. FRED 
HARTER, Middleville, N. Y. 


SWINE 


60 PIGS FOB SALE. jum Yorkshire and 
» cross color ite, Berk 

Chester white cross, color wry and white, 

sex, om, S or boar 8 to 10 wks. old at $4 

ea = all good thrifty 

eek t and Ce] for pigs 

= — ry sh SOHN g BCA . — lot C. 


ELL, | AF, ‘st, 
Woburn, ge 


FOR SALE—Big_ boned a se China Hogs, 9 
wads two es ‘od. ome an and o eed rie tube ter 
quick sale. OC. ana pie 

















AND HARDY FLOWER PLANTS, for 
— Ay ge Ger ae 

ragus, rhubarb, 
“Canterbury bells, 
} my hibiscus, sweet ¢ William, _—\ Gales, pony 


lants, shrubs. 
UIRES, Good Ground, 


dew- 


YL 





tain seed 
slips and price se gent on request. 


JERSEY OR _ Giant .~ Green Moun- 


ton 


» Ful- 





a \. 
LIP brck Whitney P Point, N. ¥. 





SWEET POTATOES direct to consumer. am 
y and prices 








NATURAL LEAF TOBACCO—Kentucky’s finest, 3 
years old.Specially picked chewing, 2 pounds $1.00; 
dl pounds ag R nee a d 


d J nds $1.00; 
HANCOCK LEAF “TOBACCO “ASSOCIATION, De- 
partment 35, Hawesville, 


junds, 
postpaid. 





‘ood, 
A. *anboxtow RT COMPANY, 


HanDyMenDer—A tenacious cement for repairing 
furniture, implements and other articles in berms = 
elt, 
Se vents. 
19 Warren 8t., 





“CIGARS Special offer 


suit ; 
MAYER CIGAR CO., 9 Church St., 


“Good Points,” made to sell 
Ww ite they last om 00 box of 50. 
Spanish filler 
refunded. 
New York City. 





oking, Rich ripe, me Natural 


leaf chewing and 
low two year old aged in 

$1. Sample 100, MADDOX 
BROS., Dept. 24, May fold Kentucky. 





Smoking 10 ibs. ir 75. 
$1.50. Free ceip 
GROWERS’ UNION. Murray, 


NATURAL LEAF TOBACCO: 
Hand selected chewing 5 Ibs. 
os TOBACCO 





ERA MsTORAL LEAF—For mild smoking; 
“Ibs. $2.75; will furnish free Fecal t 
ToB ACCO CH. Ge, 


IF YOU WANT good serviceable Shropsbire, 
pn a Som jo ay ond Cheviot Tams + an 
write us. Oo extra e Pathfind 
breeding “at $10. D. Hy TOWNSEND AND" SONS, 
Interlaken, N. Y. 





FOR SALE: Dogteneed, a Oxford Shrop- 
shire and Southdown and ewes. Moderate 
prices. E. J. COLBERT, “East ‘Chatham, N. Y¥. 


REGISTERED DELAINE MERINO RBAMS. Very 
low_ price for balance of season. LOCUST HILL 
FARM, Eagle Bridge, N. Y. 








REGISTERED Shropshire rams, two years, $25.00: 
white Arabian mare, 5—1150. M. CHRISTY 
Springboro, Pa. 





REGISTERED Shropshire rams all ages. CLAR 
ENCE BOWER, Ludlowville, N. Y. 


OUR HELP BUREAU 


MALE HELP WANTED 


ONE OF THE OLDEST WEEKLY farm 
ts in America wants ¢@ reliable man to scl! 
8 iptions and collect. To a map who is well 
known in his a or to travel as desired, 
an exceptional er will be made at good pay, 
regular payment work, man who bas horse or car 
preferred. Personal instruction will be given and 
coerrns done to make the work successful from 
tho start. Write full particulars at once to Post 
Office BOX NO. 191, Syracuse, N. Y. 

















WANTED AT ONCE—A reliable man to look after 
our subscription work in his bome locality. Man who 
knows the farmers personally and has a horse or car 
Can make good money and can have regular work 
every day in the year. Full or part time work as 
desired. Address Subscription Department, AMERI- 
pa AGRICULTURIST, 461 Fourth Ave., New York 

y. 





FARMER BOYS—MEN, OVER 17. Become Gov- 
ernment Railway Mail Clerks, $135—$195 month 
Paid vacation. Pleasant work, continually travolling 
List Government positions free. Write immediatoly. 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept S 34 Rochester, N. Y. 





WANTED: Reliable couple 25 to 35, energotic not 
afraid of work, for night watchman and laundress 
Salary $1200.00 per year and maintenance. COUNTY 

TRUANT SCHOOL, Lawrence, Mass. 


LET ME SEND YOU a high-grade razor for 15 
days freo trial. If satisfied after using send mx 
$1.75 or returg razor. Order today. H. ZERBE, 
Sacramento, Pa. 








FIREMEN, BRAKEMEN, for railroads nearest 
their homes—everywhere— beginners $150, later oan. 
galway ASSOCIATION, Desk W-16 Brooklyn, N. 





FORDSON TRACTORS cannot tip backwards if 
gauloped with our safety device. Illustrated circular 
free. NEFF MFG. COMPANY, Williamsville, N. Y. 





YTUCKY’S NATU BOL LEAF 
Ww XLDORF- “BROTHERS, Murray, 


mlld or strong, 
Quality 
Ky. 


wie BL. —s p.. ~ ys sumnadin J Experts. Learn 
le earning mple lessons free. FRANKLIN ~ 
STITUTE, DEPT. 8413, Rochester, N. Y. = 








ay Keetabers and fit boney. 

lots. Honey packed for grocers in 16 oz glass tum- 

blers e a = cans. ROSCOE F. 
or 


aid in zono, 5 
Write for price list of 
Discount on large 


WIXSON, 





Y: 1921 extracted, 60 Ib. c 

7.80, buckwheat 6.60 ten Ibs. delivered 
within 3rd og gms: + fone $2.15, buckwheat 
Special yo on large 


ans at our 
$1.90, 





TRAPPERS. My mothod of catching foxes bas 
no equal. Will send Tree. EVERETT SHERMANN, 
Whitman, Mass. 


GENUINE COLEMAN — a aes > ten for St eo 
postpaid. Why pay more? J. I. VIERUIL 
Naples, N. Y. 








FEMALE HELP WANTED 


ot OMEN WANTED. Become Dress Designers. $35 
arn while earning. Sample lessons free 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept 8 542. Rochester, N. Y. 








PURE WONT extracted, 
Postpaid second ee 5 as 


buckwheat 
86c. ; 
Larger 





STANCHIONS 





ges STANCHIONS are guaranteed to 
urchaser. T = ihtaped © subject to 
Send for pooklet, 
CE &R. CRUMB, Box a ille, Ct. 





a en = 0. L Cc, 
boat eens stock of quel: 


Biter Bee Soe See Lear 


REGISTERED oft ee at ae aris et 
sows, service boars; coll beagles. P. HAMILTON, 
Cochranville, Pa. 








SPECIAL PRI on thoroughbred Chester White 
& Berkshire es “y hy Collfe puppies. ARCADIA 
FARM, Bally, 


py er he 
oh on 








MISCELLANEOUS 





quality $2.00 value. 
this winter to keep coff 
lunch also for men who work away ~*~ home. 
ps pa low a a 00 each sent ee = 


bottles $2.00. 
ind eupoly avat available at this low price. 
rts Cco., De 239 


GENUINE VACUUM BOTTLE, Pint size retains 
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‘ What Has Gone Before—At the age of 
. 21 Bud Birnie left his father’s ranch in 
\ Wyoming and struck out to make his own 

way in the world. He knew cattle and 
ranch life thoroughly and instead of going 
East as many young men of that day were 
doing, he went farther West. And without 
disclosing his indentity he hired out as a 
common ranch hand with the Mpileshoe 
outfit. 

For some reason Bud did not make friends 
readily with his associates. Perhaps he was 
too reserved to please them; perhaps he was 
too disgruntled over his recent quarrel with 
his father to care about being friends with 
anyone. He was, however, much interested 
in Marion and has been turning over in 
his mind a plan to help her. His interest 
in horse-racing has come about because of 
his desire to prove to his associates that 
racing horses is not necessarily dishonest. 


CHAPTER XIx 
Another Race 


“Here are some mushrooms,” he 
said guardedly, lest his voice should 
carry to Honey. “They're just an ex- 
cuse. Far as I’m concerned you can 
feed them to the hogs. I like things 
clean and natural and wholesome, 
myself. I came to find out what's 
the matter, Mrs. Morris. Is there 
anything I can do? I took the hint 
you gave me in the note, Sunday, and 
I discovered right away you knew 
what you were talking about. That 
was a holdup down in the Sinks. It 
couldn’t have been anything else. But 
they wouldn’t have got-anything. I 
didn’t have more than a dollar in my 
pocket.” 

Marian turned her head, and 
fistened to the piano, and glanced up 
at him. 

“I also like things clean and nat- 
ural and wholesome,” she said quietly. 
“That’s why I tried to put you on 
your guard. You don’t seem to fit in, 
somehow, with—the surroundings. I 
happen to know that the races held 
here every Sunday are just thinly 
veiled attempts to cheat the unwary 
out of every cent they have: I should 
advise you, Mr. Birnie, to be very 
careful how you bet on any horses.” 

“T shall,” Bud smiled. “Pop gave 
me some good advice, too, about run- 
ning horses. He says, ‘It’s every fel- 
low for himself, and mercy toward 
none.’ I’m playing by their rule, and 
Pop expects to make a few dollars, 
too. He said he’d stand by me.” 

“Oh! He did?” Marian’s voice puz- 
zled Bud. She kneaded the bread 
vigorously for a minute. “Don’t de- 
pend too much on Pop. He’s—var- 
jable. And don’t go. around with a 
dollar in your pocket—unless you 
don’t mind losing that dollar. There 
are men in this country who would 
willingly dispense with the formality 
of racing a horse in order to get your 
money.” 

“Yes—lI’ve discovered one informal 
method already. I wish I knew how 
I eould help you.” 

“Help me—in what way?”’Marian 
glanced out of the window again as 
if that were a habit she had formed. 

“J don’t know. I wish I did. I 
thought perraps you had some 
trouble that— My mother had the 
same look in her eyes when we came 
back to the ranch after some Indian 
trouble, and found the house burned 
and everything destroyed but the 
ground itself. She didn’t say anything 
much. She just began helping father 
plan how we'd manage until we could 
get material and build another cabin, 
and make our supplies hold out. She 
didn’t complain. But her eyes had 
the same look I’ve seen in yours, Mrs. 
Morris. So I feel as if I ought to help 
you, just as I’d help mother.” Bud’s 
face had been red and embarrassed 
when he began, but his earnestness 
served to erase his self-consciousness. 


Bud Can Do Nothing 


“You're different—just like moth- 
er,” he went on when Marian did not 
answer. “You don’t belong here 
drudging in this kitchen. I never 
gaw a woman doing a man’s work be- 
fore. They ought to have a man 
cooking for all these hulking men.” 

“Oh, the kitchen!” Marian ex- 
claimed impatiently. “I don’t mind 
the cooking. That’s the least—” 

“Tt isn’t right, just the same. I—TI 
don’t suppose that’s it altogether. I’m 
not trying to find out what the trouble 
is—but I wish you’d remember that 
I’m ready to do anything in the world 
that I can. You won’t misunderstand 
that, I’m sure.” 

“No-o,” said Marian slowly. “But 
you see, there’s nothing that you can 
do—except, perhaps, make things 


worse for me.” Then, to lighten that 
statement, she smiled at him. “Just 
now you can help me very much if 
you will go in and play something be- 
sides the Blue Danube Waltz. I’ve 
had to listen to that ever since Honora 
sent away for the music with the 
winter grocery order, last October. 
Tell Honora you got her some mush- 
rooms. And don’t trust anyone. If 
you must bet on the horses, do so 
with your eyes open. They’re cheats 
—and worse, some of them.” 

Bud’s glance followed hers through 
the window that overlooked the cor- 
rals and the outbuildings. Lew was 
coming up to the house with a slicker 
over his head to keep off the drizzle. 

“Well, remember I’d do anything 
for you that I’d do for my mother or 
my sister Dulcie. And I wish you'd 
call on me just as they would, if you 
get in a pinch and need me. If I 
know you'll do that I’ll feel a lot bet- 
ter satisfied.” 

“If I need you be sure that I shall 
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and rob him by force if he happened 
to win, then Bud felt justified in get- 
ting every dollar possible out of che 
lot of them. At any rate, he told him- 
self, he would do his darndest. It 
was plain enough that Pop was try- 
ing to make an opportunity to talk 
confidentially, but with a dozen men 
on the place it was easy enough to 
avoid being alone without arousing 
the old man’s suspicions. Marian had 
told him to trust no one; and Bud, 
with his usual thoroughness, applied 
the warning literally. 

Sunday morning he caught up 
Smoky and rode him to the corral. 
Smoky had recovered from his lame- 
ness, and while Bud groomed him for 
the afternoon’s running the men of 
Little Lost gathered round him and 
offered advice and encouragement, 
and even volunteered to lend him 
money if he needed it. But Bud told 
them to put up their own bets, and 
never to worry about him. Their ad- 
vice and their encouragement, how- 
ever, he accepted as cheerfully as 
they were given. 


Bud Expects to Win 


“Think yuh can beat Skeeter, young 
feller? “Pop shambled up to inquire 
anxiously, his beard brushing Bud’s 
shoulder while he leaned close. “Re- 
member what I told ye. You stick 
by me an’ I'll stick by you. You 
shook on it, don’t forgit that, young 
feller.” 

Bud had forgotten, but he made 


A Peaceful Hour 


Beyond the western hill, the peaceful day 
Purpling surrounding clouds with somber light 
Passes from view; on yonder, distant height 

The leaves are rustled by the winds that strayed 


Freshened at sunset. 
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Ly SS SF 


Robins tune their lay 
To the dead hours, and crows in noisy flight 
Make to the wood; beneath the cowl of night 
Stream, meadow, forest, slowly fade from sight. 
With deeper shades from out the vales arise 
Night’s echoes faint—afar and near—lonely sound ; 
Some loon astray, beneath the tranquil skies, 
Signals her mate at times ; while homeward bound, 
And dark against the west, a herder cries 
To straying flocks in some forbidden ground. 


Alonzo Rice. 
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let you know. And I’ll say that it’s a 
comfort to have met one white man,” 
Marian assured him hurriedly, her 
anxious eyes on her approaching hus- 
band. 

Then Bud returned to the bunk- 
house. He arrived in the middle of 
a heated argument over Jeff Hall's 
tactics in. racing Skeeter, and im- 
mediately was called upon for his 
private, personal opinion of Sunday’s 
race. Bud’s private, personal opinion 
being exceedingly private and per- 
sonal, he threw out a skirmish line of 
banter. 

Smoky could run circles around that 
Skeeter horse, he boasted, and Jeff’s 
manner of riding was absolutely un- 
important, non-essential and imma- 
terial. He was mighty glad that hold- 
up man had fallen down, last Sunday, 
before he got his hands on any money, 
because that money was going to 
talk long and loud to Jeff Hall next 
Sunday. Now that Bud had started 
running his horse for money, working 
for wages looked foolish and unprofit- 
able. He was now working merely 
for healthful exercise and to pass the 
time away between Sundays. His real 
mission in life, he had discovered, 
was to teach Jeff's bunch that gam- 
bling is a sin. 

The talk was carried enthusiastic- 
ally to the dinner table, where Bud ig- 
nored the scowling proximity of Lew 
and repeated his boasts in a revised 
form as an indirect means of letting 
Marian know that he meant to play 
the Burroback gdme in the Burro- 
back way—or as nearly as he could— 
and keep his honesty more or less in- 
tact. He did not think she would ap- 
prove, but he wanted her to know. 

Bud, the man, held unswervingly to 
the ethical standard of Buddy, the 
boy. If Burroback Valley was schem- 
ing to fleece a stranger at their races 


haste to redeem his promise. “Last 
Sunday, Pop, I had to play it alone. 
To-day—well, if you want to make 
an honest dollar, you know what to 
do, don’t you?” 

“Sho! I’m bettin’ on your horse 
t’day, an’ mind ye, I want to see my 
money doubled! But that there 
lameness in his left hind ankle—I 
don’t see but what that kinda changes 
my opinion a little mite. You shore 
he won’t quit on ye in the race, now? 
Don’t lie to ole Pop, young feller!” 

“Say! He’s the gamest little horse 
in the state, Pop. He never has quit, 
and he never will.” Bud stood up 
and and laid a friendly hand on the 
old fellow’s shoulder. “Pop I’m run- 
ning him to-day to win. That’s the 
truth. I’m_.going to put all I’ve got on 
him. Is that good enough?” 

“Shucks a’mighty! That’s good 
enough for me,—plenty good for me,” 
Pop cackled, and trotted off to find 
someone who had little enough faith in 
Smoky to wager a two-to-one against 
him. 

It seemed to Bud that the crowd 
was larger than that of a week ago, 
and there was no doubt whatever that 
the betting was more feverish, and 
that Jeff meant that day to retrieve 
his losses. Bud passed up a very good 
chance to win on other races, and 
centered. all his betting on Smoky. 
He had been throughout the week 
boastful and full of confidence, and 
now he swaggered and lifted his voice 
in arrogant challenge to all and sun- 
dry. His three hundred dollars was 
on the race, and incidentally, he 
never left Smoky from the time he 
led him up from pasture until the 
time came when he and Jeff Hall 
rode side by side down to the quar- 
ter post. 

They came up in a small 
of speed and dust, and pase nigeie J 


=> 
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under the wire to his ears 
Skeeter’s nose showed 
Little Lost was jubilant. Jett 5 
and his backers were not, 


Bud’s three hundred do 
less than a minute inoreasea vat 
tle over nine hundred, though - 
bets had been moderate. By the 
he had collected, his pockets were 
and his cocksureness had jinere,. 
to such an unbearable crowing 4), 
Jeff Hall’s eyes were venomous as 
snake’s. Jeff had been runnin” 
win, that day, and he had taken oaa 
on Skeeter that had seemed to 4 
perfectly safe. 

“T’ll run yuh horse for horse!” 
bellowed and spat out an epj 
that sent Bud at him white-]j 
Ride down to the quarter Post 
I'll show you some running!” 
yelled back. “And after you've 
lowed dust all the way up the 
you go with me to where the wor 
can’t see and I'll lick the living 
outa you’ 

Jeff swore and wheeled Ske 
toward the starting post, beckon) 
Bud to follow. And Bud, hast 
tucking in a flapping bulge of string 
shirt, went after him. At that » 
ment he was not Bud, but Buddy 
one of his fighting moods, with 4; 
plans forgotten while he avenged 
insult. 

Men lined up at the wire to jud 
for themselves the finish, and Dar 
Truman rode alone to start ther 
No one doubted but that the stas 
would be fair—Jeff and Bud woy 
see to that! 

For the first time in months ¢ 
rein-ends stung Smoky’s flanks whe 
he was in his third jump. Just one 
Bud struck, and was ashamed of th 
blow as it fell. Smoky did not ne 
that urge, but he flattened his ¢; 
and came down the track a full lengti 
ahead of Skeeter, and held the pace t 
the wire and beyond, where 
stopped in a swirl of sand and we; 
prancing back, ready for another 
if they asked it of him. 

“Guess Dave’ll have to bring o 
Boise and take the swellin’ outa th 
singin’ .kid’s pocket,” a hard-face 
man shouted as Jeff slid off Skee 
and went over to where his cron 
stood bunched and conferring e 
estly together. 

“Not to-day, he needn’t. I've h 
all the excitement I want; and 
like to have time to count my mon 
before I lose it,” Bud retorted. “Ne 
Sunday, if it’s a clear day and 
sign is right, I might run again 
Boise if it’s worth my while. 
Jeff, seeing you’re playing hard lu 
I won’t lick you for what you cal 
me. And just to show my he 
right, I'll lend you Skeeter to ri 
home. Or if you want to buy h 
back, you can have him for sixty do 
lars or such a matter. He’s a nic 
little horse,—if you aren’t in a hu 
ry!” 


Why Bud Missed a Dance 


“Bud, you’re fourteen kinds of 
damn fool and I can prove it,” Je 
announced without prelude of aml 
kind save, perhaps, the viciousn 
with which he thrust a pitchfork in! 
a cock of hay. The two were turnin 
over hay-cocks that had 
drenched with another unwelcom 
storm, and they had not been 
much. “Forking” soggy hay when tf 
sun is blistering hot and great, long 
billed mosquitoes are boring ind 
fatigably into the back of one’s nec 
is not a pastime conductive to pout 
and animated conversation. 

“Fly at it,” Bud invited, resting 2 
fork while he scratched a smartn 
shoulder. “But you can skip some 0 
the evidence. I know seven of 
kinds, and I plead guilty. Any ab! 
bodied man who will deliberate 
make a barbecue of himself for 2 & 
of blood-thirsty insects ought to! 
hanged. What’s the rest?” 

“You can call that mild.” Jé 
stated severely. “Bud, you're play" 
to lose the shirt off your Dats 
You’ve got a hundred dollar forle 
up on next Sunday’s running maw 
so you'll run if you have to 
Boise afoot. That’s all right if 
want the risk—but did it ever 
to you that if all the coin in? 
neighborhood is collected in 
man’s pocket, there'll be abo 
many fellows as there are losers, © 
will lay awake till sun-up 08” 
how to heel him and ride we 
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Matters of Interest to the Farm Women 
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Years Use Home Products 


owing th: 

>MOus ag you have pone upon my hair Many farmers have the notion that 
running winter's fros' they cannot live on the receipts from 
taken oqalliiene my png cunning care, their farm products unless they sell 


1ed to } Hopes veils and dusk before 
es 
My slowing morning’s music for 


eyening’s sighs ; 


every ounce of everything salable, 
To our way of thinking, however, sell- 


horse!” ing so closely seems a “penny wise 


an epith sey you have rained me tears, and pound foolish” policy. 
hite-lipg Dead leaves and — Farmers often sell every drop of 
a, 4 on have healed a wound. milk they can spare and buy gener- 


ously of meat from the city market to 
take the place of their milk. The ex- 
tra two or three or four quarts of 
milk, that might be consumed at home 
and is not, probably brings somewhere 
from 6 cents to 12 cents per day, 
whereas it is not, unusual for one 
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Delicious Candies 
MRS. GEORGE GRAY 
js the evenings begin to lengthen 
youngsters like to gather round 
» fire and make various concoctions. 


Ae few favorities are given. good roast to cost $1.50 and even more. 
ee strive Balls If there is any profit in such a plan 
: that » Pop Corn I can’t see it. We use all the milk 
} Buddy j Melt 1 tablespoon of butter. Add 1 We can, and practically never buy 
} With hj » of molasses and % cup granulated meat from the market. I am fully 
venged ; ar. Boil until brittle when poured aware that milk cannot be substituted 


for meat entirely but we are not as 
great meat eaters as some people and 
plenty of milk surely makes a vast 


old water. Pour gradually over 


e to jud 5, popped and salted, stirring con- 














and stly. Shape into balls with as little 
tart aa - as possible. Dip the hand 
the si » cold water before forming balls 
3ud wo 4 work quickly before it cools and 


jens. Keep balls in a cool place. Our Pattern Service 




















cry Cracker Jack 

Just ond freshly popped corn on the ° 

ned of th —. board or run it through the Dainty Party Dress 

1 not nee.g chopper. For one quart of No. 9651 — Perhaps it is the scal- 
i his ¢ ned corn use half the receipt for joped hem which gives this dress its 
full lengt, syrup for pop corn balls. Cook, youthful Iook, or it may be the deep 
he pace ¢ and add crushed corn mixing well. yoke and the soft vestee effect, or it 


where } 
and wer 
other rag 


ss in buttered dish making top 
oth. Mark into bars with a sharp 
mife and break apart when cold. 
Mushed nut meats mixed with the 
n is fine. 


Nut and Fruit Bars. 


Ipound of datesstoned. One pound 

English walnuts. Put through the 

od chopper and mould on board 

ng confectioner’s sugar. When 
blended cut in bars. 


Walnut Creams 


Into the white of one egg stir enough 
dered sugar to be able to make 
balls. Flavor to taste and set 
acool place to harden for ten or 
teen minutes. Then roll into balls 
i place half an English walnut meat 


may be a combination of both the hem 
and the yoke. At any rate it is just 
such a dainty girlish-looking frock 
that is so becoming for the girl in her 
“teens.” 

The scalloped edge is not difficult to 
make. The scallops are cut according 
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y h either side of each ball and press 
r to ridiicther. 

buy h 

sixty do Peppermint Drops 


’s a nic 


in a hug WO cups of sugar, one half cup of 


er; boil five minutes and flavor 
th a few drops of essence of pepper- 


ince int. Stir until quite thick and drop 
nds of buttered surface. 
it,” Je Chocolate Cream Caramels 
ciousne Mix in a granite saucepan one cup 
fork ini sugar, one cup of molasses, one 
e turnin bof thick cream and four ounces 
d ee! chocolate. Place over fire and stir 
1welcom il the mixture boils. Cook until a 
n tal drops of it will harden when 
when th pped in ice water. Then pour into 
at, long ll buttered tins having the mixture 
1g ind ee-fourths of an inch thick. When 
1e’s nec y cold, mark into squares. Stir 
to polit ently while boiling and keep car- 
ls in a cool place. 
— Butter Taffy 
some OE Two cups of light-brown sugar, four 
a of t spoons of molasses, two table- 
ny abl ons of vinegar, two tablespoans of 1 
ibe tr, one-fourth cup of butter. Boil 365! 
r a gi il it forms a hard ball if dropped 
it to? Water. Pour into pans and let it 
n Pull it if you desire or break 
e Je in small pieces. x re: 
he to the pattern and the edges boun 
F ctl Molasses Candy with silk of a contrasting color. 
. on Take one pound of granulated sugar, The waist may have either long or 


pint of best ngw Orleans molasses 


short, set-in sleeves. 
Place over a slow fire and boil, 


As shown in the illustration, it is 


t if ating it all the time to prevent opened down the center of the back. 
r 6 ting or boiling over. When nearly However, it could be opened in the 

add a lump of butter the size of front. A figured silk or soft woolen 
in “egg. When a little dropped in cold material would make up well in this 
bout becomes hard quickly and snaps design with the vestee of plaited ecru 
ers, 4 take from the fire. Add halfa- net or cream colored georgette. 

Poon of soda free from lumps stir The pattern is furnished in sizes, 
with ¢ ‘xly and pour on large, buttered 936, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure. 
th ¢ “ers to cool Let it run flat over Size 36 requires 4% yards 36-inch ma- 
roke and as it cools keep turning the terial with % yard material for the 
ner et edges toward the center so it will _vestee. 


evenly. When cool enough to 

* without burning the hands, pull 
Tand over as rapidly as possible. 

~ more it is worked the lighter 
red it becomes. When done cut in 
With scissors, placing on the 

i platters and keep > & cool 


To secure this pattern, send 12 cents 
to the Pattern Dept., American Agri- 
culturist, 461 Fourth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. Write your name and 
address plainly and be sure to state 
size. Our new Fall and Winter cata- 
an te ew, 1090 Price 10 cents 


difference in the amount of meat re- 
quired. 
we usually buy some; ,otherwise we 
butcher our own for future use. 


which was canned twWo years ago, and 
it was just as fresh as when first killed. 
At that time we sold some to neigh- 
bors and the price was 12 or 13 cents 
per pound, I believe. It is much 
cheaper now and we intend to can 
another supply this winter. 

To be sure many things can be 
profitably utilized for food that could 
not be sold advantageously, if at all. 
For instance I am making some deli- 
cious peach butter from small and in- 
ferior clingstone peaches that probably 
could not have been sold profitably; 
but I am also canning the handsomest 
fruit I ever saw, from my own trees. 

At forty cents a dozen we could 
consume more eggs than we do. In- 
asmuch as eggs are practically the only 
farm product we have to sell at pres- 
ent, however, we are careful not to 
consume them in too great quantity. 

Since we sell at wholesale and buy 
at retail, it is obvious that the more 
nearly we can manage to live from 
the farm only, the greater will be our 
profits. And of course one lives far 
better and more healthfully from the 
farm than from the store.—[Mrs. E. 
M. Anderson, New York. 


For Winter Salads 


For the housewife who delights in 
tender young carrots for vegetable 
salad during the winter, the last call 
is given to lay in a supply. Every 
cook knows that small carrots are far 
superior to the mature roots usually 
stored for winter use but many of them 
object to the work which they con- 
nect with canning. 

However, the cold-pack method 
used in canning small carrots is so 
simple and the result is such a delight 
to the eye and the stomach that at 
least a few of the young carrots found 
in the garden at the end of the grow- 
ing season should be put up. 


The preparation is very simple. The 
tops and ends of the roots are cut 
plunged in boiling water and. dipped 
off and the carrots are scrubbed, 
quickly in cold water. They are then 
scraped and packed whole in jars, 
salted at the rate of one teaspoon to a 
quart, covered with boiling water and 
sterilized one and one-half hours in 
a hot water bath. After sterilizing the 
tops are tightened and the jars are 
placed on the shelf where they are 
ready to serve at a moment’s notice.— 
[B. Y. Kinzey. 


Disposal of Kitchen Waste 


Please tell me if I can successfully make 
@ cesspool] for draining out the sink water 
from the kitchen, family use only, in hard 
clay. To drain it outside would be a dis- 
tance of 300 feet while I wish to make the 
cesspool 40 feet from the kitchen. Please 
tell me how large a cesspool I must 
make.—[L. F., Sprakers, N. Y. 


As a general thing I do not like to 
recommend the construction of a cess- 
pool, because its operation is in viola- 
tion of the best accepted practice for 
complete disposal of sewage. It might 
be that you could construct a small 
cesspool which would take care of the 
kitchen wastes for a time, the 
length of which would be problemati- 
cal. You would have serious trouble 
with it sooner or later as the decom- 
Position of the greases and other 
waste material would result in very 
foul odors and a general unsanitary 
condition. 

If you have only your kitchen 
wastes to dispose of, I believe a better 
Plan is to construct a large settling 
chamber or grease trap somewhere 
just outside the house. This might 
consist of any small receptacle hold- 
ing say 50 or 50 gallons of material. 
The waste would be run into this re- 
ceptacle and the grease and solids al- 
lowed to settle out. The liquid por- 
tion would be led away through an 
overfiow pipe to a system of ordinary 
drain tile laid about a foot below the 
surface of the ground. The total 
length of these tiles, which would be 
laid with open joints, should be for 
such an installation about 100 feet 
in close soil. Periodically the accumu- 
lated solids should be cleaned out of 
the receptacle as necessary. 


Nothing less than the effete tea- 
wagon of the society novel, made big 
and strong enough to do a housewife’s 
work, saves many a step between stove 
and dining room. Any old table, given 
wheels will serve. 5 


Nobody knows what vitamines are, 
but to get them into your system is 
easy as ABC. Simply see that milk and 
— vegetables are plentiful in your 


If a neighbor has meat to sell 


We 
had beef at haying time this year 


































































Said 
the 
Farmer: 


Brown’s 
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Reg, U.S. Pat. Off. 


BEACH JACKE 


“It is just what I have been looking for for 
the last five years. I am about in the cold a 
great deal and have hard work to keep warm.” 

It is as warm as an overcoat, cheaper than a 
good sweater, wears like iron and can be 
washed. It comes coat without collar, coat with 
collar, and Vest. 


ASK YOUR DEALER 


BROWN’S BEACH JACKET CO. 


Worcester, Mass. 














Last Week of This Offer 

We will offer for this week only this snappy 

high grade dress shoe. Made of finest leather e 

with gun metal vamp; smooth, dull top; and top 

grade sole leather gepuige goodyear welt, up to date style. A 
shoe that would cost $6. in our 
own chain stores. Our system 
of national selling makes this 
great savi ng possible. 

Send no money, just mail cou- 
pon; pay postman when the 
shoes arrive. If you don't like 
them, send them back and get 
your money back by returp 
mail, including Poser. Your 

word is enough. WE GUARAN 


SEND NO 
MONEY 


Est. over 23 years. Sales ie ee Ses - 
last year over $1,500,000 errr mt 


RAMBLER SHOE CO., Dept. A-36, New York City 


LET US TAN : 
YOUR HIDE. 


Horse or Cow hide, Calf or other skins | 
with haelr or fur on, and make them 
into coats(for men and women), robes, 
rugs or gloves when so ordered. or we 
can make your hides into Oak Tanned 
Herness ter Sole Leather; 

calfskins into Shoe Leather; colors 
Sun Metal, Mahogany Russet or lighter 
shade. Your goods will cost you ler3 
than to buy them and be worth more. 

Our it ca gives a lot of 
information. It tells how to take off 
and care for hides; bow and when we 
bey the freight both ways; about our 

process on cow and horse 
hide, calf and other skins; about the 
fur goods and game trophies we sell, 
taxidermy, etc. 

Our Fashion Book which heretofore _¢ 
has senna cppacate —. nes Seon in-@ 
corpora’ in and m a part of our 
regular catalogue. it Fashion plates of muffs, 
neck wear and other fine fur garments; also remodele 
ing and repairing, together with prices and estimates, 
In or‘ering catalog, write name and address plain. 


"G11 Lyell Ave~ Nochester, Ne ¥. 7% 


LADIES’ FURS ‘ 


Wetan hidesand make them 
into robes, coats, mittens and 
ladies’ furs, at reasonable 
prices. Send us your hides 
and furs which you want re- 
modeled and made into latest 
8tyles. 

Robes and Coats at \ aaa 


Prices. Free Sam 
2 Citi State Bank 
N BR fiians — Write to the 
\ 


Milford Robe& Tanning Co. 
» Ind. 


Milf 








237 Elm St. 











BEST CICAR ON THE MARKET 
HAVE YOU TRIED OUR HABANA CIGA 
To smoke it is to like it. Made of the purest 
Habana stock, finely cured, superbly rolled. 
Just the kind of smoke to present to your 
friends. Cigar is 5% inches long, wrapped in 
silver leaf. Try our introductory box of 50 at 
the pre-war wholesale price of $2.50. Leading 
stores sell them at I5c each. Prcmpt attention 
to all orders, large or small. Cigars mailed to 
ou upon receipt of your money order or check. 
md your order today. 

VIRGINIA CIGAR COMPANY 

Dept. 1239 Nebraska Avenue, Jamaica, 


N. Y¥. 














$1325 Goodyear Raincoat 


Good Mfg. Co., 230-D Goodyear 
Ste Wane City, Mo., is making 


‘I an offer to send a handsome raincoat 


to one person in each locality who 
on show and recommend it to friends. 
If you want one write today. 








UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT WANTS MEN! 


Get a job for life in the Railway Mail, Post 

. Customs, Internal Revenue, Rural Carrier, 

and Immigration branches. m education suf- 

ficient. Let our expert (former Government Examin- 

er) prepare you. moan for free booklet. 
pr 


PATTERSON CIVIL SERVICE SCHOOL 
OCHESTER, NEW YORK 








Please Mention 
American Agriculturist 
When Answering Advertisements 














The foolish man who built 
his house on the sand— 


He gave an example in folly which anybody 
can understand. 


It isn’t so easy, however, to sense the mistake 
of trying to build the body on foods which lack 
essential nourishment. 


Here, again, is a foundation of sand which 
gives "way when the test comes. 


Many a food that tastes good lacks honesty 
of nourishment to equal its taste. Thus it tempts 
the appetite into mistakes that often are costly. 


Grape-Nuts is a food which helps build bodily 
endurance for life’s stress and storm. * The full 
nourishment of wheat and malted barley, together 
with the vital mineral salts so necessary to bone 
structure and red blood corpuscles, with phos- 
phates for the brain, is retained in Grape-Nuts. 
The long baking process by which Grape-Nuts is 
made gives the food a natural sweetness and an 
unusual ease of digestibility and assimilation. 


Served with cream or milk, Grape-Nuts is 
fully nourishing, and whether eaten as a cereal at 
breakfast or lunch, or made into a pudding for 
dinner. Grape-Nuts has a particular delight for 
the appetite. Sold by grocers. 


Grape-Nuts—the Body Builder 


“There’s a Reason” 











CRYSTAL WATER SET 


With Genuine Sterling Silver Initials and Decorations 


For only 3 new or renewal subscrip- 
tions for American Agriculturist at 
$1.00 each, 


You will receive this lovely set free, postpaid, simply for getting 3 
of your friends to subscribe at $1.00 per year. 

You will appreciate this beautiful Crystal Water Set with decora- 
tions and your own initials in sterling silver everlastingly burned 
into the glass itself. 


Here is a handsome water set which you will always use and which 
will be prominently displayed, between meals, on sideboard or in 
china closet. 


This water set, composed of six tumblers and pitcher, will delight the heart of every 
housewife. The pitcher is substantially made in a pleasing design, with firm, 
strong base. The tumblers are of dainty, extra thin blown glass. 


Each piece is edged in pure sterling silver, with silver wreath and initial of the 
owner. The tumblers are half-pint capacity — the pitcher holds 3 pints. 


Shipping weight 5 Ibs. We guarantee against breakage in shipment. Mention 
initial desired. Between nowfand November 30, we offer this handsome Crystal 
Water Set, postpaid, free for 3 yearly subscriptions for American Agriculturist at 
$1.00, Your own renewal may count as one of the subscriptions required. Address 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 461 4th. Ave. N. Y. City 
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Our Boys and Girls 


Nature Notes and Stories 
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Bobbie's Visitors 
NORMA NORTH 


Bobbie rolled over on the grass so 
that he could see the little apple tree 
better and whispered to himself, “‘An’ 
supposin’ that little tree just walked 
right over to me-and said, ‘When I 
get big, little boy, you can climb right 
up and sit in me and pick my ap- 
ples.”” Bobbie thought-he had said it 
out loud but he really didn’t. He was 
just lying out on the lawn while mother 
put little sister to sleep and then she 
would tell him stories and Bobbie 
was going to ask her to tell him a 
story in which the little apple tree by 
the dining room windov would talk. 
Bobbie was too big now to take naps 
in the afternoon—that is, Bobbie said 
so and mother was going to give him 
a week to play grown-up in and this 
was the third day. So far he had fal- 
len asleep just the same and he was 
terribly ashamed of it. He wasn’t 
going to do it again today. 

Just then the little tree did walk 
right over to where he lay and bent 
its head just a wee bit and said, “So 
you want me to promise you that you 
can climb in me and pick my apples 
when I get bigger?” ~ 

“Oh would you please, Mr. Little 
Apple Tree? I would be just as care- 
ful an’ I wouldn’t wear shoes an’ then 
it couldn’t hurt one little bit. An’ I'd 
be just as careful, if you’d only let 
me.” 

Mr. Little Apple Tree smiled just a 
wee smile and his little green leaves 
rippled like a soft laugh. Bobbie 
wanted to smile too, for Mr. Little 
Apple Tree’s feet were two roots that 
grew in opposite directions and one 
could hardly make out any face to 
him at all. But Bobbie knew he was 
smiling just the same although he 
couldn’t explain why. 

“Well,” he said kindly, “you seem 
like such a nice boy that perhaps I 
might let you. I am going to have 
great, big, sweet, green apples on 
They will be so big that 
you won't be able to eat more than 
one at a time.” 

Bobbie fairly squealed with delight. 
“Oh, I just love great, big, sweet, 
green apples, an’ I just love you, Mr. 
Little Apple Tree, an’ I will give you 
a drink every day so you can get big 
quickly.” 

Mr. Little Apple Tree nodded and 
seemed quite pleased. Just then he 
turned and said, “Bobbie, there comes 
Miss Pink Peach Tree, she wants you 
to promise her something, I suppose.” 

And sure enough there was Miss 
Pink Peach Tree. She. was smaller 
than Mr. Little Apple Tree and she 
had gum drops on her limbs and all 
her leaves were polished a very shiny 
green. She bowed and smiled at Bob- 
bie and made him feel so happy, then 
she spoke. 

“I didn’t mean to listen but Mr. 
Breeze just floated your voices right 
over to me and I couldn’t help it and 
I heard Bobbie say he was going to 
give you a drink, Mr. Little Apple 
Tree, every day and I have been so 
thirsty that I couldn’t help coming 
over to ask for one too. I’m going to 
have ever such big, pink, juicy peach- 
es for you to eat if I can only get 
enough water.” 

Bobbie was so happy he wanted to 
hug Miss Pink Peach Tree, but all 
he could do was just look at her and 
think what a wonderful time he would 
have eating those big, pink, juicy 
peaches, 

“If you only would put just a little 
water on my feet now and then, Bob- 
bie, I would feel so much better,” 
continued Miss Pink Peach Tree wist- 
fully, as Bobbie did not ansyer. 

“ft will, Oh, I will,” he cried eager- 
ly, quite ready to go great lengths 
for the sake of the promised peaches. 

Just then Bobbie missed Mr. Little 
Apple Tree. He seemed to have en- 
tirely disappeared. At the time it 
seemed quite natural that he should 
be. gone but later Bobbie wondered 
how he could disappear like that. 
Miss Pink Peach Tree only seemed to 
smile sweeter and continue to look 
down on him. Bobbie, wished more 
than ever he could love her as he did 
mother, she was so kind. 


“Tll do it—” he was going to add 
more but he noticed that Miss Pink 


then he opened his eyes wide 
he was “Tn 
sure enough, it was 


“You'll do what, Bobbie Boy” 
queried softly, “Take your nap in , 
own little bed instead of on the la 
after this?” Bobbie shook his } 
vigorously because he didn’t like 
think that it hadn’t really happen. 
after all. 

“Tell me about Mr. Little App 
Tree an’ Miss Pink Peach 
mother, please do,” was all he gai 


Larva of Sphinx Moth 


I am sending a large green worm to 
as we never saw a aqehmen of this type 
fore. Please let me know what it js F 
habits. What are the white particles cis 
ing to mee ont beck et the worm? ’ 

ey eggs?—[J. H. rhout, Sull ty, 
NY ivan county 


This green worm with its black ho 
on the posterior end is one of the lary 
of the sphinx moth. It is common) 
called the tomato worm as it sho 
preference for the leaves of the tom 
vine. It is a curious although not yp 
common pest. It rears up its front 
end and turns its head slowly aboy 
Someone thought it resembled a sphim 
and so the group to which it belong 
in its adult form of the moth is kno 
as the group of sphinx moths. 
pupae are often plowed up along in 
the gardens in the early spring. Th 
may be recognized by the curior 
tongue case which looks somewhat 
like the handle of a pitcher, on the to 
and side of the pupae case. The moit 
is 4 or 5 inches across the wings an 
is ash gray and marked with black or 
dark gray. Five yellow spots almost 
square appear along each side of th 
body of the adult. 

The white particles clinging to th 
back and sides of the caterpillar ar 
the cocoons of parasites which have 
been attached by the parasite to the 
back of the worm. The worm has to 
carry these around with it so that z 
it goes into the pupae stage, the para 
sites are carried along too and find 
source upon which: to live. If it were 
not for the parasites of these and othe 
caterpillars there would be many time 
as many moths and butterflies each 
spring and summer. 


Letters From Our Readers 
A Tame Pigeon 

I am eight years old and am in the 
third grade at school. This is my fits 
time I have ever written to the Amer 
ican Agriculturist. Daddy has taken 
your paper for a number of years and 
likes it very much. I have a pigeon 
that is very tame. We have twent 
fine chickens. I have a little sistet 
who is six years old. Her names 
Miriam. She has a pet bantam which 
she calls Biddy. I have two pel 
roosters. One is white and one is red 
We also have some cats for pets. Wé 
have a cow and her name is Daisy, 
—[Jefferson McCracken, Pennsy! 
vania. 

In the Second Grade 

Iam seven years old. I go to schoo 
and am in the second grade. I live om 
a farm of 125 acres. We have 120 
and 4 heifers. I have one dog named 
Jack and four cats named Dinty 
Fluffy, Patrick and Tip-toe. I lik 
to have the boys and girls’ page in you 
paper read to me.—[William R. Ste 
wart, New York. 

Had a Small Garden 

I received the doll and like her 
much. It pleases my little friend 
and they like to see her walk. I name 
her Margaret, and will show it to ™ 
other friends who have not seen 5 
yet. I am twelve years old, and ha 
two sisters and two brothers. 
little ‘brother has two white rabbit 
and two calves for his pets. My lit 
brother and I had a little garden & 
summer. We sold tomatoes, onlt 
peppers, cabbage, lettuce, and we 
have dry beans. My mother 
father have taken the Agricultw 
for around eighteen years and 
like it very much.—[Kathryn How 

Likes Boys’ and Girls’ Letters 

I am eleven years old and in ¥ 
sixth grate. I can hardly wait for® 
Boys’ and Girls’ page: We live ® 
farm of 83 acres. My father has 
cows, 2 calves 3 horses and 200 . 
ens.. Our horses’ names are 
Flora, Nell. Dan is black. We 
3 cats. One is one is 8 
and one is black white. + 
wish more of the boys ané 
to _A 
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__ Live Stock Market 
QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 


ta 


an 1.00 iets 8.15 into 
‘At New York, trading in beet steers 
moderate, mkt largely steady on 
sorts and grades. Choice to 
, beef steers brought $8.75 @9.25 
100 Ibs, bulls 4@5.50, fat cows 3.50 
4,50. Calves were steady with com- 
to fair veal at $8.30@12, W Va 
»s 10, Tenn 7@10, western 8. 
Hogs were slightly better than pre- 
week, mkt steady at the 
nt advance. Medium and light 
ats brought $9.75 p 100 Ibs, heavy 
3 9.50, roughs 7. 
Sheep p sold unchanged, while lambs 
» 25@50c p 100 Ibs lower. Com- 
, to prime ewe sheep went at $3@ 
p 100 Ibs, culls 1.50@2.50, a few 
Jings sold as high at 6. Medium 
prime lambs 7.50@8.75, culls 5@ 
15, One group of Pa lambs averag- 
78 Ibs sold at $8.75, other lots 
tly lighter brought 7@8. 


Dairy Markets 


qoice CREAMERY BUTTER PER POUND 
Phila- Pitts- Syra- 
York ‘lelphia Buffalo ‘burgh _ cuse 

46 .48 50 


eeeee qeere 


eeeee eeeee 


Butter — At New York, prices were 
} sustained on the best grades of 
h butter, and fractionally higher 
the fey grades. Quality o2 stock 
sived at New York has been bet- 
than for several weeks. Another 
nsignment of 2150° casks of butttr 
om Denmark has arrived on the mkt, 
t not on sale until the fourth week 
Oct. Finest N Y state dairy butter 
ought 45@46 %c p Ib, good to prime 
@44c, common to fair 31@38c, very 

crmy butter 48@48%c, extras 


Cheese — At New York, trading in 

was quiet, but prices. held 
mady. Reports of western and N Y 
e mkts showed prices firm. Sev- 
al grades of Canadian cheese arrived 
New York and were disposed of at 
%@21%c p Ib. New York city 
tations on N Y state whole milk 
ts were 22% @238c p Ib for specials, 
rto good 20@21c, twins 22@22%c, 
Y state skim milk specials 14@15c, 
me to choice 11@13c, Wis twins 20 
@2ic, Wis flats 21% @22c. 


Country Produce Markets 


Philadelphia, Pa.—Live medium 
ght fowis sold at 28 @ 30 c p Ib, 
h killed fowls 27 @ 36 c, cran- 
es $2.50 @ 4.50 p 32qt cra, -ap- 

3.50 @ 8 p bbl, N J No 1 potatoes 
¢@ $1 p %-bu bskt, cabbage $2.33 
40 p ton, onions 5 @ 5.25 p bskt, 
tuce up to 1.25 p cra, timothy 19 
2p ton, nearby extra first eggs 52 

P doz. 

Buffalo, N Y—Fcy N Y state apples 
5 @ 3.25 p bu, pears 2.75 @ 3.25, 
he grown blue grapes 1.25 @ 1.50 
18-Ib bskt, Savoy cabbage 75 @ 90 
p bu, home grown cauliflower 50 ¢ 
$1.25 p bu, celery 30 @ 75 c P doz 

&, fcy lettuce 80 c @ $1 p 2 doz 

es, yellow onions 4 @ 4,50 p 100 
best potatoes 1.20 @ 1.25 p bu, 
tomatoes 40 @ 50 c p half bu cra, 
Ystate cheese 21 @ 22 c p Ib, white 

870 @ 75 c p doz, hay $20 @ 21 


ton. 

Pittsburgh, Pa.—Potatoes sold at 
50 @ 3.65 p 150-lb sack, new 
ions 6 p 100 Ibs, lettuce 25 @ 35 c 
doz heads, Danish cabbage 2 @ 2.50 


bbl, apples 6.50 @ 7 p bbl, grapes 


@ 1.50 p 12-lb bskt, live hens 
Dlb, dressed turkeys 45 @ 50 c¢, 
52 @ 53 ce p doz, standard mid- 


— 


POULTRY BREEDERS 


dlings $22.50 @.23 Pp ton, new stand- 
ard hay 22 @ 23. 

Syracuse, N. Y.—Farmers hauling 
into Syracuse received the following 
prices: Potatoes $1.20@1.30 p bu, 
cauliflower 75@$2 p doz heads, green 
tomatoes 1 p bu. ripe tomatoes 2.50, 
onions 2.25 p bu, white kidney beans 
6 p bu, cabbage 75c p doz heads, tur- 
nips 60c p doz, carrots 75c, apples 
$1.25@2.50 p bu, Spies 3, live cock- 
erels 24@25c p lb, heavy roosters 30c, 
chickens 28 @30c, eggs 65@70c, p doz, 
butter 50c p Ib. 


Power Farming in New Jersey 


The New Jersey station recently co- 
operated with the boards of agricul- 
ture in several counties in the sur- 
vey to determine the cost of tractor 
operation and the effect of tractors 
on farm organization. Records were 
obtained of 88 tractors in three 
counties, and averaged. 

Considering the items of lubrica- 
tion, labor, insurance, taxes, interests, 
depreciation and shelter, the total 
overhead cost amounted to approxi- 
mately $1. an hour. Fuel cost per 
hour used was 38 cents for field work 
and 24 cents for belt work. Field 
work represented 86% and belt work 
approximately 14% of total time 
used. The number of hqurs the trac- 
tor was used a year ranged from 77 to 
821 with a corresponding range of cost 
per hour of $3.88 and $1.31 respec- 
tively for field work. This shows very 
conclusively the advantage of keeping 
the tractor busy. The average num- 
ber of hours use per year was 366.2. 

So far as farm organization is con- 
cerned, the tractor was instrumental 
in bringing about a material increase 
in the crop acreage of farms. Deeper 
plowing, also, was possible. In one 
county each tractor replaced 1.5 
horses, while in another about three 
horses were replaced by each tractor. 
The man labor saved per year varied 
from 4.5 months to 5.8 months. 


Warts—In American Agriculturist 
a reader asks for a cure for warts on 
cows’ teats. We use pure lard twice 
daily for two or three days’ then 
wait two or three days and repeat. 
We have always had very good results 
from this treatment—(J. L. Titus, 
Franklin County, N. Y. 


Coming Events 
Amer. Soc. Agri’l Engineers, Chicago, Dec. 
27-29. 


National Grange, Portland, Ore., Nov. 16. 

N. Y. State Grange, Binghamton, — me 
Feb. 7-10. 

G—L—F, annual meetin;, 
Y., Feb. 6. 

Veg. Growers’ Ass’n of Amer., Albany, N. Y., 


Nov. 1-5. 

International Live Stock Exposition. Chicago, 
Ill, Nov. 26—Dec. 3. 

Amer. Pomological Soc., Toledo, O., Dec. 7-9. 

i. ee. Exposition, Toledo, 0., Dec. 


Pa. Farm Products Week, Harrisburg, Pa., 
Jan. 23-28. 

Del State Corn Show, Seaford, Del., Jan. 3-5 

Peninsula Hort Soc., Berlin, Md., Nov. 29— 


Jan. 10- 


Binghamton, N. 


Agricultural Week, Trenton, N. J., 


Eastern Poultry Shows 


Sussex Co. Poultry Assn., Newton, N. J., 
Nov. 11-19. 

Carrol ° Poultry Assn., Westminister, Md., 
Nov. 15-19. 

Defiance. hae we 4 Pet Stock Assn., 
0., 21-26. 


Philli ebut Phillipsburg, N. 
washington Poultry Shown Assn., 


ton Nov. 22-26. 
Auburn Ypoaltey Shown, Auburn, Te 


Defiance, 

Poultry Assn., 
-26. 

Washing- 

Dec, 


Hammonton Poultry Show Assn., Hammon- 
ton, N. J., Dec. 8-10. 
Flower Oe Poultry and po Assn., 
Rochester, N. Dec. 12-17 
Cony Poultry and Pet Stock Assn., 
2- 


cinetiinati Poultry Show, Cincinnati, O., Jan. 
son Sueere. Garden Sbow, New York 


Madi 
City, Jan. 25-29 
— Poultry Show, Boston, 


Corry, 


Mass., Jan.’ 








SHEEP BREEDERS 





FOR SALE 
batched Ww. Cockerels from Cornell 
ROADS END. Cherry Plain 

New York. 





nL HATCHED MIXED WLLETS. 
Fifty—$65.00. 1 = 
100-100. . 


‘ al aie 800.00 
wat Turtcrs at “Tt Geld enh H. te 





ITE LEGHORN PULLETS 


hatched $2 each. Barred Rocks $1.75 each. 
LE HATCHER CO., ELMIRA, N.Y. 


eS Shee 


Frenchtown, es. 





ron 
goats. A. W. 


RAMS FOR SALE 
of . 


1 
15 months old. Angore 
HILLIS & SON So. Worcester, 


, 








SNOWCROFT HAMPSHIRES 


The Improved, Type—Blocky, straight, well- 


Gavered bodies, good caps. Pre-war prices. 
Shipment guaranteed as described by cor- 
respondence. 

R. S. F. SNOW, 


713 University” : + Syracuse, N. Y. 




















SHEEP BREEDERS 


CATTLE BREEDERS 











FAIRHOLME ne ang oe RAMS 
this season are a a bargains, sired by 
an 


EARL 0. show or. rn aul - ; a a | 
PINEHURST SHROPSHIRES 


Won every First Prize and all Championships New 
York State Fair 1919. Write for catalogue. 


HENRY lL WARDWELL 
BOX 10, SPRINGFIELD CENTRE, N. Y. 





























CATTLE BREEDERS 
Registered (ix, ) Holsteins 


20 Calves 5 to {!2 months old 
20 cows and 10 Bulls 
REEGAN Tully, N. Y. 





JOHN CG. 


WANTED—A HOME 


for choice registered and high grade Holstein-Friesian 
heifer and bull calves, $25 and up. Write us your wantr 


Browncroft Farms. (Cortland Co.) McGraw, N. Y. 











A BARGAIN 


Holstein Bull—born February 19, 1921; three- 
fourths white a mighty good individual. He is 
sired by a 42-lb. bull and has an A. R. O. 
dam sired by a 30-Ib bull. Price $100: created, 
+ and transferred. First check 


WANDAGA HERD 


Under Federal Supervision, 


Ward W. Stevens, Liverpool, N. Y. 


150—HEAD—150 
BLACK AND WHITES—RED AND WHITES 
150 mee i a. a 7 choice fresh cows and 


springers large in size and 
= individuals. 30 om of % 7 old Selfers all due 
f you want good cows at 
ust 60 ors +4 can be 

Wire me when you w 


WwW. E. TOTMAN 


takes 














arranged 


Certiand 


AYRSHIRE BULL CALVES 


Sired right from cows now on yearly test; will 
be priced right for quick sale. Herd under 
Federal Inspection. 


OLD FORGE FARM, Spring Grove, Pa. 


N. Y. 











GRADE HOLSTEINS 


25 a. Ry are just fresh and milking 
60 = 50. close springers that will WA. 5 
from i100" the. to 1400 Ibs. each; 100 cows due to 
freshen this Fall. These are the finest indi- 
viduals obtainable and our guarantee goes with 
them. We invite you to see our stock. Compare 
quality and prices before you purchase. Wire 
at our expense and we will meet you at tho train. 
F. P. SAUNDERS & SON 
Springdale Farms 


Telephone 116 or 1476 Cortland, N. Y. 














HOLSTEIN BULL FOR SALE 


Oswego River Mercedes Lyon Segis 311437. 

prize calf at State Fair. Born Jan. 18, 

nearly ready for service. Nicely marked. 

Lyons Segis 227596, dam, Theodore Mercedes Maple- 
ft 358876, whose dam had 18.024 with first calf 
erally tested. Price $125, if not satisfactory when 

seen money refunded 


OSWEGO RIVER STOCK FARM Phoenix, N.Y. 





FOR SALE 
20 cows, 40 heifers from 6 months to 3 
old, 5 service bulls; also Il calves, all regisheved 
holsteins. Also carload of grade heifers nicely marked. 
Priced right. 
J. R. FROST, MUNNSVILLE, N. Y. 








RIVER ROAD JERSEYS 
Why not use the Champion blood? 


We offer exceptional bulls and bull calves by the sons 

of SOPHIE 19th of HOOD FARM. Also some good 

producing females. = Reasonable Prices. 
RIVER ROAD FARM, CONCORD, MASS. 








For Sale—Holstein Service Bull 
a 36-lb. sire; 8 of this young bull's dams 
average 31 Ibs. butter “mm seven days. Send for pedi- 
gree and particulars. Price, $125. 
IDEAL DAIRY FARM 
ST. LAWRENCE Co. CANTON, NEW YORK 








SWINE BREEDERS 
Ruprachts Selected O. I. C. Pigs 


Write for circular both sex. °Prico right. 
GEORGE N. RUPRACHT & SON, Mallory, N. Y. 


FOR SALE 


and Chester White Pigs good stock, 
Price $3.50 each. 


Wyalusing, Pa. 








100 0. I. C. 
5 to 6 weeks old. 


Oaks Dairy Farm, 





SHADY SIDE BERKSHIRES 
Must dispose of 40 head at once. vise 6 weeks 
old $12. each; 4 months old $20, months old 
$30. 1 sow and litter $80. We will ship our 
stock C. O. D. on approval. 


E. G. Fisher, Shady Side Herd, 
THREE DURCO JERSEY BOARS 


Sensation-Pathfinder-Critic breeding. Weight 225 Ibs. 
at 7 months, guaranteed right every way; offered low 
for quick sale. Write 


ROY McVAUGH 


‘ 
Large English Berkshire Swine 
Registered stock of the best type. Both sexes, not 


akin; at right prices. 
HOME FARM CENTER VALLEY, PA. 


Hamliton, N. Y. 





Kinderhook, N. Y. 








Money Making Berkshire Gilts 
sired by the great Double Lee Boy 3rd, for winter 

.ceding. Priced low for quick selling. 
W. F. McSPARRAN 


BERKSHIRE PIGS 


Dogs, - oy Ball a. writing me. Nor- 
folk Colle ut then —— 27 pigs. But- 
ter Balls, new fowl, great worth. Circular. 


LORING FARM Dedham, Mass. 
PLEASANT HILL BERKSHIRES 


Choice young boars for fall service. 5 August boar 
pigs $10 each. 
DAY & YOUNG 


Spotted Poland Chinas. 


Of size, quality and finish.Safe arrival and satis- 
faction guaranteed. a reasonable. 
ARREN W. MORTO Russelivile, Ky. 


Furniss, Pa. 








R. D. 6, Washington, Pa. 








HAMPSHIRES gain over a pound a day 
All ages for sale. Free circular and 
Guernsey Cattle. 

LOCUST LAWN FARM 
Bird-in-Hand. Lane Co., Box A, Pa. 


LARGE BERKSHIRES AT HIGHWOOD 


We wart you to come bere and see the size of our 
Berkshires and the size of their litters. March boar 
pigs weighing up to 300 pounds. Unrelated gilts, 
weanling pice. ig hogs that raise big litters. 

H.C. & . HARPENDING, Box, 10 Dundee, N. Y- 








Delchester Farms Berkshires 


We have a splendid lot of fall pigs and can make 
trios, boar and two sows, boar not akin to sows. 
Also excellent spring pigs and a few open gilts and 
serviceable boars. Priced to sell. 
+ Trios from $75.00 and up. 


Spring boars, $40.00 and up. 
Serviceable boars, $50.00 and up. 


Delchester Farms for Gita Sunt 


FOWLER’S HAMPSHIRES 

Boars, bred sows, pigs, get our 

literature and Pe ayment ans. 
THE FOWLER FARMS, 

Box 25 Macungie, Pa. 


BIG TYPE O. I. C’s. 


Sired by Jumbo Master. Three times Grand Cham- 
ion = weighing in. just breeding flesh 900 lbs. Also 
fonet Price 3rd, weighing bs. at 18 months. 
Winning first prize at Ohio and Michigan State Fairs. 
Service Boars, open Gilts, Fall Pigs. Either sex. 
Will have 10 gilts bred for Spring Farrow. All stock 
shipped on approval. Write your wants. 

HOOPER AND McGRATH, Cass City, Michigan 














REGISTERED JERSEYS 
Buy World’s Record blood Bulls $40.00 up 
Hunt Farms 
Hunt, New York 


MEAD-SIDE FARMS 


MEADYILLE, PA. 


JERSEYS 


We line breed the Gam, Knight, Oxford, You'll 
Do and Majestys; it means 1000-1b producers, 
size, and prestige. We offer pairs ce (bull 
and heifer) mated to line breed at 

$300 pair. Write us. 











Bh scmee BLOOD 














MIXTER FARMS 
300 GUERNSEYS 


a ae. =e ge Guernseys have been 


For sale at reasonable 
bull chves of May Beso. 
good producing females. 


J. S. CLARK, Supt. 


rates. Eaptptioest 
reeding, also some 
uy producers. 


Hardwick, Mass. 








WOODWARD HERD OF 
MILKING SHORTHORNS 


Poaded by Duke of Glenside first prize bull at 

Chaapton i and 5 Myt f ped Have 
ize 

promising heifers and bulls for sale. ™ 


DONALD WOODWARD FARM, Le Roy, WN. Y. 














SMITHSON—, ance + vre—BERKSHIRES 


The Home of SYMBOLEER’S MASTERPIECE and 
SMITHSON’S LAURDL’S BEST, tbe best son of 
@ world-known boar. Laurel’s Champion Bost. 

We offer sows and gilts berd to these f: boars. 


show year. informa’ 
G. SMI # & SONS, TWe., 


BIG BERKSHIRE HOGS 


Our litters average better than nine pigs, with size, 
type and quality. Bight-weeks-old pigs, bred and 
open gilts and service boars, not related, of popular 
blood lines, at farmers’ prices. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. PALMYRA QUARRY FARMS 

Bex A, Palmyra, Pa. 


Tyee. CHESTER 
WHITES 


A few choice Spring Boar Pigs only out of 
Dam of Prince Big Boy, Champion Chester 
White Boar of the East. Price $50 each. 


VICTOR FARMS, BELLVALE, N. Y. 


tion 
SEELYVIZLE, PA. 














Hawley’s 
Chester Whites 


IF YOU ARE LOOKING FOR 


J 
Big Type 
that carry the best lines of breeding, that are 
vs cbout my Boring ~~ 
Ww. W. HAWLEY, Jr. 
New York 











~ 




















Timely Farm Topics 


Matters of Vital Interest to Every Farmer 

















Seven Amendments [Proposed 


On November 8th the voters of New 
York are called upon to vote on seven 
amendments to the constitution. 

These amendments were passed by the 
state legislature and to become ef- 
fective must have approved by the 
voters of the state. 

Amendment No. 1—This amend- 
ment if passed will give preference 
in all appointments, and promotions 
in the civil service of the state, in- 
cluding counties and villages, to those 
who served in ithe army, navy or 
marine corps. Such must have been 
residents of the state at the time they 
entered the service. Civil war veter- 
ans are to have preference over all 
others:on the list. Those who favor 
giving this preference will vote yes 
and those who oppose will vote no. 

Amendment No. 2——This amend- 
ment proposes an increase in the an- 
nual salary of all members of the 
legislature from $1,500 to $3,000. 
Legislators are now also paid 10 cents 
a mile for going to and returning from 
the state capitol. Voters who think 
that the legislators should be paid 
$3,000 for the four months’ service 
in the legislature will vote yes on this 
amendment and those who oppose 
doubling these salaries will vote no. 

Amendment No. 3—This amend- 
ment provides that no person shall be- 
come entitled to vote by attaining 
majority, by naturalization or other- 
wise, unless such person is also able, 
except for physical disability, to read 
and write English. Those favoring 
this amendment will vote yes; those 
opposing will vote no. 

Amendment No. 4—This amend- 
ment deals with a change in form of 
government for the counties of West- 
chester and Nassau, leaving it to the 
two counties to provide some form 
of government that shall be passed by 
the voters of these respective counties 
at some subsequent election. The 
usual form of voting should follow. 

Amendment No. 5—This deals with 
establishing certain courts in dif- 
ferent parts of the state such as 
children’s courts, courts of domestic 
relations and other courts that may 
be created and providing for .their 
support ‘and administration. The 
usual sign of voting is to be done. 

Amendment No. 6—This amend- 
ment proposes a change in Section 8 
of the constitution which states that 
the legislature shall not sell, lease or 
otherwise dispose of certain canals but 
which shall remain the property of 
the state and under its management 
forever.. Amendment No..6 proposes 
that that part of the canal between 
Rome and Mohawk be released from 
these prohibition to lease, sell or other 
disposition. Voters favoring releasing 
that part of the canal between Rome 
and Mohawk will vote yes on the 
amendment and thése opposing will 
vote no. 

Amendment No. 7—This is a simi- 
lar Amendment to No. 6, taking that 
portion of the existing Erie canal in 
the county of Herkimer between the 
easterly portion of the village of 
Mohawk and the county boundary 
line between the counties of Herkimer 
and Oneida, each of the prohibition 
restrictions dealing with selling, leas- 
ing or otherwise disposing.. Reasons 
have not been given to the public as to 
what part of the canal shall be re- 
leased from constitutional prohibition 
of selling, leasing or disposing, other- 
wise. Those who favor doing this 
will vote yes and those opposing will 
vote no. 


Getting Your Own Permission 


The statements going the rounds 
that farmers must sign permits to 
hunt on their own lands are absurd. 
If property is posted on or after Oc- 
tober 1 the signs are good until Sep- 
tember 30 next. If posted before Oc- 
tober 1 and such notices as are down 
or illegible are once renewed at any 
time during July, August or Septem- 
ber, they are then good until Sep- 
tember 30 of the following year, al- 
though others may be destroyed be- 
fore or after October 1 of the same 
year. It is not necessary that a land 
owner should issue a consent to 
himself to hunt or fish on his own 
land. 

It is not necessary that consents 
should be on blanks furnished by the 
commissioner. The law does not say 
that a written consent is necessary but 
that a written consent is a defense. 
I have no doubt that a verbal consent 


would be if clearly proved. The arti- 
cle was evidently inspired by some dis- 
gruntled sportsmen who wished to 
discourage farmers from posting.— 
({H. M. Brigham. 





The New Farm Menace 
H. WARREN PHELPS, FRANKLIN COUNTY, 0 

It is difficult to know just what to 
plant on farms in central Ohio, aside 
from corn and wheat. The people of 
the cities are changing in their de- 
mands. When there is a large supply 
of potatoes the people demand foreign 
fruits, which come nearly every month 
of the year. Since automobiles have 
become low in price there has been 
much thieving on farms going on. 
Men with an auto, second-hand, costing 
from $150. to $200, can soon take 
enough potatoes, tomatoes, melons, ap- 
ples and chickens off farms at night or 
in daytime when farmers are away, to 
pay for the machine, and it is being 
fone. 

Farmers are not desirous of plant- 
ing and cultivating and then having 
whatever they have raised taken from 
them. They will quit planting and 
raising many articles of food which 
they have been raising. Thieves can 
get rapidly away by means of the auto- 
mobile. It is not so desirable as many 
may think for a farmer to farm within 
a few miles of a large city.. One farm 
renter within five miles of Columbus, 
who is paying a high rent has had 
stolen from the farm many dollars 


- worth of potatoes, sweet corn and mel- 


ons. A neighbor had 200 chickens 
taken; another had quantities of ap- 
ples taken. Some nearby farmers were 
prevented from attending the Ohio 
state fair for fear of losing property. 

Verily, we are living in an age of 
uncertainty. Some men seem to reason 
that while millionaires accumulate 
wealth rapidly, they will accumulate 
easily without labor. I hear that the 
same conditions prevail around all 
large cities. What shall the farmers 
do? If they shoot the thieves while on 
their premises they are liable to prose- 
cution by law. The farmers ¢afi or- 
ganize and have guards on their farms 
but that is expensive. Must farmers 
submit and let the thieves have con- 
trol? 


Would Like to Know, 


Several members of our farm bureau were 
Gomams today the farms and markets de- 
partes ent. They. all agreed that all” that 

as been accomplished so far has been the 
making of a new office at the salary of 
$10,000 a year. 





When this discussion end- 
ed, the question was asked, ‘““‘Who was the 
real head of this wonderful department?” 
As we understand, there are 11 men on the 
council, a commissionér, an agricultural 
commissioner, a food and market commission- 
er. Will you tell us through American Agri- 
culturist something about the official man- 
agement so that a plain farmer could recog- 
nize who is head of the department. I notice 
several of those in authority around Albany 
are doing a good deal of talking about im- 
proving me marketing and making better mark- 

e have not noticed any move in that 
direction except talk. Have you?—T[J. 8. 
Altamont, N. 

The last sentenc just expresses it. A 
lot of talk, nothing done. Food goug- 
ers plundering the people worse than 
ever, a great many thousands of dol- 
lars spent on traveling expenses, on 
payrolls, office rents and in a hundred 
other directions, and the gougers con- 
tinue to gouge and those in authority 
continue to slumber. As for the first 
part of the question, time will have 
to answer that. It is true that a new 
office has been filled with hope that 
the new commissioner may succeed in 
bringing order out of chaos. . There 
are so many generals in charge of 
things in the state agricultural depart- 
ment on. dress parade that there is 
little opportunity to do much on the 
battle line. Possibly this explains why 
the farms and markets department is 
so silent about improving marketing 
and making better markets.—I[A. A, 





While we were very glad to have 
e corn borer properly cared for. by 
state if possible, we are wonder- 
Ing why it need require four men, 
one touring car, and one truck to 
conduct the investigation. Could not 
two men and one car have done it 
as well? And even granting that it 
may require the judgment and com- 
mon sense of four men to recognize 
@ borer, could not one car have car- 
ried them all? Why all this attend- 
ant expense, and especially why a 
truck?—[Farm Woman. 


When Photographing live stock al- 
Ways stand the animals with their 
heads uphill. 





























































ET Mr. J. Smith, of Philadelphia, represent the typical 
citizen of these United States who works for a living, pays 
his bills. and saves when he can. 


Time was when Mr. J. Smith’s dollar bought a dollar’s worth 
of goods anywhere, but for a long time it had been taking two to 
buy what one used to buy. That was before he made the ac- 
quaintance of the Charles William Stores; before he used Your 
Bargain Book as his buying guide. When the Big Book first 
arrived at his home, Mr. Smith needed a suit of clothes.. He 
found what seemed just what he wanted on page 322—a guar- 
anteed all-wool blue serge suit at $17.98. . It was his first order 
and being a shrewd and experienced buyer, he was skeptical. 
But when the suit arrived his skepticism vanished and enthusi- 
asm took its place. He knew that at last he had found the 
place where he could get back to the dollar for dollar basis again. 


What he ‘received was a conservative three button, single- 
breasted model that looked and felt and eventually wore like 
the $40 and $50 kind he had previously thought good value. 
And this suit fitted him well, too. 


Like Mr. J. Smith, of Philadelphia, other Mr. Smiths all 
over the country are finding scores, yes, hundreds, of bargains— 
real ones—big ones—for every member of their families in the 
Bargain Book. 


They have found New York Styles, dependable quality and low 
prices all combined in women’s suits, dresses and other wear- 
ing apparel of every kind, as well as men’s clothes and clothes 
for the children. ‘They have found money saving opportunities 
in furniture, carpets, draperies, household equipment and dozens 
of other things. 


And for the farmer this book offers further big opportunities for 
saving money. Here he will find a wealth of low priced 
necessities for the man out-of-doors—and the man who works 
with his hands—tools of all kinds for every man. If you have 


— 











not already discovered that The Charles William Stores Big 
ra is a short cut to economical living, write for your copy 
today. 

We call it Your Bargain Book and the name tells a true story. 
Use the coupon and mail it now. 
















FREE# 
Sale Book 









































